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THE OLD GENTLEMEN’S 
CONVENTION 


Robert Gunderson 


the nation’s capital February 1861, stirring drumbeat 
roused host night-capped heads” unaccustomed the cacophony 
lery just recently arrived forestall what Radical Republicans de- 
scribed Southern conspiracy seize the government. Fearing 
“season riot and assassination,” jittery citizens braced themselves for 
day important Across the Potomac, Virginians went the 
polls select delegates state convention, and Washington editors 
speculated about Unionist Secessionist victory. the Capitol, 
Senators John Slidell and Judah Benjamin Louisiana were sched- 
uled deliver “Valedictory Telegraphic dispatches 
newspapers the hinterlands told Washington women who were 
turning politicians, crowding Congressional galleries, and adding the 
hubbub public parlors. 

Dispatches from two unusual political gatherings, however, raised 
more editorial dust than the fulmination Capitol Hill. Montgom- 
ery, Alabama, representatives six the seven seceded states as- 
sembled form Confederacy. Texas had passed its ordinance se- 
cession four days earlier and promised present forthwith; but the 
course the eight additional slave states was still doubt. Amid their 
immediate preoccupation with establishing new government, Con- 
federate leaders conjured with the perhaps even more important prob- 
lem precipitating secession the Upper South. Above all, only 
for prestige, they needed Virginia. 

But representatives the Old Dominion were gathering Willard’s 


Gray GuNDERSON the Department Speech and Theatre, Indi- 
ana University, the author The Log-Cabin Campaign, history the 
presidential canvass 1840. This article the Peace Conference taken 
from comprehensive study which the University Wisconsin Press will 
shortly publish. 


Washington Evening Star, Feb. 1861. Ibid., Feb. 1861. 
Madison Argus Democrat, Jan. 29, 1861. 
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Dancing Hall the corner Fourteenth Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue for widely heralded Peace Conference called its General 
Assembly “in earnest effort” adjust “unhappy controversies” and 
afford the people “slaveholding States adequate guarantees for 
the security their Commissioners from eleven states were 
already hand Washington, and still more were route, though 
bitter legislative battles continued rage several Northern states 
over the dispatch delegates. The previous afternoon special Balti- 
more and Ohio train had brought many Western members, and the 
Willard brothers’ hostelry housed majority them. “Probably,” specu- 
lated the editor the Washington Evening Star, “there were never 
before collected one time together under single roof many men 

the 132 delegates who eventually arrived from twenty-one states, 
some owed their appointments their respective governors, others 
their legislatures. But all held official credentials duly certified 
administrative authorities the several states. Included the roll 
were former President the United States, six former Cabinet 
members, nineteen former governors, fourteen former United States 
senators, fifty former congressmen, five former ministers ambassa- 
dors, ten circuit judges, and twelve state supreme court justices. One 
hundred and three were lawyers; sixty-one had once served their 
state legislatures; many were prominent old-line Whigs. Eleven mem- 
bers had served with Lincoln the Thirtieth Congress, and five 
the Southern delegates had sat with him the Whig side the aisle. 

Heading the list were septuagenarians scarred lifetime acri- 
monious political warfare. The center attraction was the seventy- 
one-year-old former President, John Tyler, who had retired his plan- 
tation, Sherwood Forest, the banks the James River the Virginia 
Tidewater his departure from the Presidency 1845. Mrs. Tyler 
confided that her husband’s “superiority over everybody else felt 
and admitted all. Everybody says looked save the 
Friendly observers noted his “animal vigor,” his “keen and gentle eyes,” 
and pictured him “well preserved,” bearing his “great age with re- 
markable grace.” “He is,” said the Louisville Democrat, “the same slim, 
high-bread [sic] Virginia 

Unsympathetic delegates, however, told “tottering ashen ruin,” 
man “more cordially despised” than anyone “who ever occupied the 


Acts the General Assembly the State Virginia Passed the Eighty-Fifth 
Year the Commonwealth (Richmond, 1861), pp. 337-39. 

Washington Evening Star, Feb. 14, 1861. 

Lyon Tyler, The letters and Times the Tylers (Richmond, 1884-96), 
597. Hereafter cited Tyler, Letters. 

Louisville Democrat, Feb. 10, 1861. 
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Old Convention 


Presidential chair.”* Northerners suspected his secessionist tendencies, 
and their suspicions were not allayed when dispatches from Mont- 
gomery described the Confederate flag-raising ceremonies. The day 
the Conference assembled, “Captain” Tyler’s granddaughter raised the 
Stars and Bars the cupola the Southern Capitol. 

Old Whig contemporaries shared center stage with the patrician 
Sherwood Forest. John Wright, onetime adviser President William 
Henry Harrison, though now feeble almost blind, made the 
arduous midwinter trip from Cincinnati with his son. was deter- 
mined sacrifice his life, necessary, achieve compromise satis- 
factory all. “The Old Duke,” Charles Wickliffe Bardstown, 
Kentucky, onetime governor his state and Tyler’s Postmaster Gen- 
eral, crippled since his last term Congress the early thirties, cli- 
maxed lifetime angry disputation with sincere attempt con- 
ciliation. The impressive and genial “Silver Gray,” Francis Granger, 
once radical antislavery politician who resigned from Tyler’s Cabi- 
net 1841, now advocated compromise divided New York dele- 
gation. Thomas Ewing, “the Old Salt Boiler the Kanawah,” who sat 
the cabinets Tyler and Zachary Taylor, came from retirement 
Lancaster, Ohio, plead for concession from both Reverdy 
Johnson Baltimore, Maryland, Attorney General Cabinet, 
and defense attorney Dred Scott’s Case, interrupted lucrative law 
practice strive for conciliatory adjustment. The venerable Wil- 
liam Rives Charlottesville, Virginia, twice minister France and 
onetime leader Old Dominion Conservatives, joined this “solemn 
family counci!” with the high resolve placing the Union “on more 
solid footing 

Adding more strident tone the conversations Willard’s were 
names long identified with extreme positions, well ambitious 
young Republicans with none the sentimental nationalism old- 
line Whiggery: David Wilmot Pennsylvania, author the famous 
antislavery Proviso; Roger Baldwin, former Governor Connecticut, 
and antislavery lawyer the celebrated Amistad case; George 
Boutwell, former Governor Massachusetts, and inflexible favorite 
Senator Charles Sumner; David Dudley Field New York, 
erstwhile antislavery Democrat, who 1847 initiated the “Corner- 
Stone” resolution declaring “uncompromising hostility the extension 


York Semi-Weekly Tribune, Feb. 15, 1861; George Palmer, Con- 
scientious Turncoat: The Story John Palmer (New Haven, 1941), 60. 
Lucius Chittenden, Report the Debates and Proceedings the Secret 
Sessions the Conference Convention February, A.D. 1861 (New York, 
1864), 314. Hereafter cited Chittenden, Report. 
William Rives Alexander Boeteler, Dec. 1860. Henry Huntington 
rary. 
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slavery”; Senator William Pitt Fessenden Maine, later 
Lincoln Radical without the petulant and vicious 
many and the most pompous, not say most imposing, 
Salmon Chase, formerly Governor Ohio, and soon become the 
Radical leader Lincoln’s Cabinet. 

Representatives Northern and Southern business interests, 
ticularly railroad interests, found many fellow delegates with similar 
preoccupations. Among the businessmen were William Dodge, 
Phelps, Dodge Company, dealing copper, lumber, and railroads, 
Valentine Horton, president the Ohio River Salt Company; Caleb 
Blood Smith the Cincinnati Chicago Railroad and prospective 
Secretary the Interior; John Forbes, leading promoter the 
Michigan Central; Erastus Corning, president the New York Central; 
Reuben Hitchcock the Cleveland Mahoning; Benjamin Williamson 
the Raritan Delaware; James Guthrie, president the Louisville 
Nashville; Thomas Martin, president the Nashville Decatur, 
John Morehead, promoter the Atlantic and North Carolina; 
William Stephens, promoter the Mobile Ohio; and James 
Stone, president the Leavenworth, Pawnee Western. 

Colorful personalities gave the assembly certain glamour. Among 
the more prominent characters were Colonel Alexander Doniphan 
Missouri, leader famous Mexican War expedition which cov- 
ered 5,600 miles twelve months without benefit quartermaster, 
paymaster, military discipline; General John Wool, Commander 
the Department the East, who was even older than General Winfield 
Scott; Commander Robert Stockton, Captain the Princeton that 
fatal day when the whole Tyler Administration was almost blown 
eternity; Stephen Trigg Logan Illinois, Lincoln’s onetime law partner 
and “the most thorough and accomplished lawyer” the President-elect 
had ever known; Thomas Ruffin, Chief Justice the North Carolina 
Supreme Court, and cousin the fire-eating Edmund; former Gov- 
ernor Charles Morehead Kentucky, “the handsomest the 
Conference the experienced eyes Mrs. Tyler; Felix Kirk Zollicoffer, 
pistol-toting editor and kingmaker Tennessee politics; James Sed- 
don Virginia, uncompromising disciple John Calhoun, whose 
gaunt frame reminded least one observer “an exhumed corpse 
after month’s interment”; and James Clay, son “the Great Com- 
promiser,” but reluctant compromiser 

Unimpressed this array the great and the onetime great, Horace 
11John Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln: History (New York, 
1904), IX, 100. 


Allen Johnson al. (eds.), Dictionary American Biography (New York, 
1928-44), XI, 365-66; XVI, 545-46; Tyler, Letters, 612. 
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Ex-President John Tyler, the nation’s tenth Chief Executive, was approaching his 
seventieth year when named presiding officer the Convention. later 


Virginia’s secession convention and the First Confederate Congress before 
January 18, 1862. 
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Old Gentlemen’s Convention 


Greeley damned the gathering “Old Gentlemen’s Convention” 
“political fossils” disinterred only because the shock the secession 
movement. Though means deserving vitriolic abuse, 
members were manifestly mature statesmen. Only seven were under 
forty. Twelve had survived their allotted three-score years and ten; 
thirty-four had reached sixty; and seventy-four were fifty over. 
“These venerable old gentlemen,” concluded the Tribune, “are more 
fit intrusted with guidance than bull fitted keep china 
Secessionists held similar contempt for this “experiment 
Peace Congress,” confidently hoping would “prove But 
among conservative men everywhere, the Cincinnati Enquirer dis- 
cerned, the Conference was “the hope the 

noon February Governor Morehead called some sixty dele- 
gates order for the opening session. “Their appearance,” one Iowa 
delegate observed, “was grave and their deportment extremely se- 
Judge Wright Ohio was honored with the temporary chair- 
manship, Committee Rules and Organization was appointed, and 
the Conference adjourned await the arrival laggards. The follow- 
ing day was devoted minor organizational details and the election 
former President Tyler permanent presiding officer. Those who 
hoped the Conference would succeed compared with that the 
Founding Fathers and urged delegates adopt the rules the Con- 
stitutional Convention. Northern extremists, the other hand, looked 
upon the gathering illegal certainly extra-legal body. 
Roger Baldwin, leader the Connecticut delegation, regarded 
revolutionary proceeding for which there [was] sufficient 
cause Taking their cue from Horace Greeley, Radical 
editors dramatized this view Northern readers, with asides about 
“the meeting “Benedict Arnold and Major 

Former Secretary the Treasury James Guthrie Kentucky pro- 
posed the most important feature convention procedure, committee 
one from each state charged with the duty considering all suggest- 
resolutions. Seddon pointed out that Guthrie’s suggested procedure 
was contrary the proposal made the Old Dominion legislature. 
With some logic contended that shifting responsibility commit- 
tee merely delayed consideration the entire membership. “The proper 
course,” insisted, “would take the propositions 


New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, Feb. 1861. 
Dwight Dumond (ed.), Southern Editorials Secession (New York, 


1931), 456. Cincinnati Enquirer, Feb. 13, 1861. 
Ryan Curtis, “Private Journal,” Feb. 1861. Illinois State Histori- 
cal Society. Chittenden, Report, 169, 


New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, Feb. 15, 1861. 
Chittenden, Report, pp. 21-23. 
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His complaints were ignored, however, and Guthrie’s resolution was 
adopted without division. Each representative the committee was 
elected his state delegation and appointed President Tyler. Radi- 
cals who originally welcomed the committee means delay were 
later because its members did not, their opinion, “represent 
the Convention 

15, eleven days after the Conference opened, the com- 
mittee made its report. Despite the similarity between the provisions 
the majority resolutions and those the Crittenden Compromise, 
ardent defenders Southern rights damned them “wishy-washy 
resolutions, which amount Ultra-Republicans, course, 
repudiated them total surrender principles,” and endorsed the 
minority report Roger Baldwin which urged the calling national 
convention.” Radicals gave this alternative their enthusiastic support, 
for insured delay without forfeiting any the sacred provisions 
the Chicago platform. behalf the opposite minority, Seddon pro- 
posed substitute which reintroduced the resolutions the Virginia 
legislature with certain additional alternatives his own. Twelve days 
fervid oratory followed. Amendments were appended amend- 
ments, and substitutions were substituted for substitutions. Sessions 
were “prolonged, laborious and exciting,” and times, the Tribune re- 
ported, the Conference “was very near breaking 

When became apparent that extremists would not, they put it, 
“sacrifice their principles,” the compromisers talked despairingly 
the failure speech-making. “Give your votes,” pleaded Wickliffe 
the Conference drew close. “We have had enough discussion, 
which amounts nothing.” Fearful that perhaps majority might 
heed such appeals and endorse the majority report, Republicans sent 
out desperate call for additional assistance. Goodrich frankly 
stated one his reports Governor John Andrew Massachusetts: 
“We don’t [sic] want these Union savers and Democrats, united with 
the South, vote Republicans 

Accordingly, Senators Zachariah Chandler and Kingsiey Bingham 
Michigan telegraphed Governor Austin Blair explain the urgency 
sending Wolverine delegation. “Ohio, Indiana, and Rhode Island, 
are caving in,” Chandler warned follow-up letter, “and there 
some doubt and now they [Massachusetts and New York] 
beg us, for God’s sake come their rescue and SAVE THE REPUB- 


20J. Goodrich John Andrew, Feb. 11, 1861. John Andrew Papers, 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Chittenden, Report, pp. 43-45, 534. 

New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, Feb. 22, 1861; New York Times, Feb. 26, 
1861. New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, Feb. 22, 1861. 

Chittenden, Report, 312. 

Goodrich John Andrew, Feb. 11, 1861. Andrew Papers. 
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Old Gentlemen’s Convention 


LICAN PARTY FROM RUPTURE.” postscript the Irrepressible 
Senator concluded that “without little bloodletting, this Union would 
not worth the spite Governor Blair’s appeal the legis- 
lature, however, the move was defeated. Republicans, said the Gov- 
were afraid backing down that they refrained from doing 
anything. would not,” sneered one stiff-backed solon, “trust myself 
that damned 

When the vote the amended majority report began February 
radicals had reason bemoan the absence delegation from 
Michigan; the first section extending the Missouri Compromise line 
passed one vote. After this uncertain victory, pro-compromise dele- 
gates found less difficulty with the remaining sections, all which 
were passed. Rhode Island and New Jersey consistently voted with the 
conciliatory delegations from Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, and 
Delaware. Ohio and Pennsylvania often joined them, much the dis- 
gust their minority members. “The great mistake,” wailed Goodrich, 
Gov. Curtin and Gov. Dennison sending many 
Despite contrary pledges Governor Oliver Morton, majority 
the Indiana delegation cast their ballots for four the seven compro- 
mise provisions. Delegations from Kansas and New York were often 
equally divided, and consequently unable vote. Radicals from Maine, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Iowa 
firmly opposed all measures conciliation, and extremist majorities 
from Virginia and North Carolina frequently voted with them. Dele- 
gates continued wrangle until the sound the concluding gavel. Five 
states opposed the motion adjourn sine die. 

cannonade one hundred guns celebrated the termination the 
Conference, and moderates looked hopefully toward peaceful adjust- 
ment. The Albany Atlas Argus February predicted that “dis- 
unionists—whether North South Mason Dixon’s line—will 
crushed out the patriotic, Union-loving sentiment the country.” 
News the Peace Conference proposals “imparted additional buoy- 
ancy the [stock] market,” and there was “well-sustained demand” 
for Border State But even the cannonading failed force 
Congress and the country give favorable consideration the pro- 
posed plan adjustment. Members the House Representatives 
suspend the rules receive the propositions; and the 
Senate, Northern Republicans and Southern Fire-Eaters defeated 


Zachariah Chandler Austin Blair, Feb. 11, 1861. Zachariah Chandler Pa- 
pers, Library Congress. 

Austin Blair Zacharia Chandler, Feb. 27, 1861. Ibid. 

Goodrich John Andrew, Feb. 12, 1861. Andrew Papers. 

New York Times, Feb. 28, 1861. 


move substitute them for the Crittenden Resolutions vote 
though Senator John Crittenden himself supported the sub- 
stitution. 

Radical delegates went home urge coercion, and Southern 
ists crossed the Potomac give support the Minute Men. After 
concluding speech which invoked “the blessings GOD upon 
the result [their] labors,” President Tyler returned Richmond 
labor for secession. serenade from the steps the Exchange Hotel 
the night after the Conference adjourned, Tyler urged his fellow 
ginians “act promptly and boldly the exercise the State 

Delegates were moved complicated intermingling political 
loyalty, personal hatred, economic desire, and subtle ideological ab- 
stractions. For most, their decision was not simple peace 
war, freedom slavery. Though some may have viewed the issues 
oversimplified terms, many were aware the complicated forces 
which eventually led the breakdown discussion and negotiation. 
Talking things out led agreement because there were fundamental 
conflicts interest which were perhaps only symbolized the term 
slavery. 

The psychological atmosphere was not congenial compromise. “We 
have been defamed the people the North,” cried Seddon bitterly. 
“You have educated your children believe monsters brutality, 
lust and Southerners, the term Black Republican aroused 
the same revolutionary connotations that anarchist, bolshevik, and com- 
munist were kindle later generations, and Fire-Eaters applied 
with deliberate lack discrimination. “The violent men take things 
storm,” discerning Tennessee Unionist noted sadly. “The moderate 
men once put down the cry that they are abolitionists, 
what just bad the North, the intemperate 
Horace Greeley proclaimed bold type: “NO NEGOTIATIONS 
WITH TRAITORS.” The impetuous Greeley then exclaimed: “Let this 
suspense and uncertainty cease! are fight, 


Chittenden, Report, 452; Tyler, Letters, II, 616-18. 

Chittenden, Report, 92. 

Lindsly Lyman Trumbull, Jan. 11, 1861. Lyman Trumbull Papers, 
Library Congress. New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, Apr. 1861. 
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CONFEDERATE CAVALRYMEN 
THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI 


Stephen Oates 


horsemen the trans-Mississippi west never belonged 
high-style corps like Jeb Stuart’s Philip Sheridan’s. They were not 
long flashy parades and drills; they were mostly cowboys and farm- 
ers who could rope and fire revolver gallop, and who knew very 
little about military tactics and cared less about military discipline. 
Organized 115 regiments and battalions, they were hard-boiled 
troops who had great deal with very For supplies and 
equipment they relied heavily upon capture from the Yankees, 
seizure from peaceful citizens. But they were brave and patriotic body 
men—a part that great army which became legend for sheer 
valor and incredible endurance. 

Trans-Mississippi horsemen could not brag much about their leaders, 
for there were outstanding ones—at least none comparable Na- 
than Bedford Forrest Joseph Wheeler. Joseph Shelby and 
John Sappington Marmaduke, they had intrepid and tireless leaders; 
but neither possessed the natural instinct for cavalry command which 
made Forrest something military genius.? Others such John 
Wharton, Tom Green, and William Vincent gained local fame, but 
never displayed any great ability originality the handling large 
bodies Nevertheless, trans-Mississippi cavalrymen did 


history the University Texas. This study based part forth- 
trans-Mississippi cavalry which the University Texas 
Press will publish late this year. 


list cavalry units the trans-Mississippi may found Stephen 
Oates, “Confederate Cavalry the (Unpublished master’s 
thesis, University Texas, 1960). 

account Marmaduke’s career, see Allen Johnson al. (eds.), Dic- 
tionary American Biography (New York, 1928-44), XXII, 290-91. Two biog- 
Shelby exist. The better study John Edwards, Shelby and His 
Men (Cincinnati, 1867); the other work Daniel General Shelby: 
Undefeated Rebel (Chapel Hill, 1954). 

3See Bennett Young, Confederate Wizards the Saddle (Boston, 1914), 
pp. 169-70; Francis Lubbock, Six Decades Texas (Austin, 1900), 536; 
Sidney Johnson, Texans Who Wore the Gray (Tyler, Tex., 1907), pp. 67-68. 
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many noteworthy things during the war, and they did them out 
courage and determination save cause which they considered just. 

Accustomed long and intimate companionship with the horse, 
the six-shooter, and the rifle carbine, the men the trans-Mississippi, 
especially the Texans, were excellent potential cavalrymen. “They had,” 
General Richard Taylor recalled, “every quality but 
From the mustering-in ceremony the end the war, they disliked the 
strict enforcement orders, the gap between officers and men, the spit 
and polish that characterized professional cavalry Europe. They were 
rowdy and individualistic body men who paid little attention 
rank. 

attempt discipline the men, officers and government officials 
early set camps instruction throughout the trans-Mississippi. But 
drill and parades never appealed much the raw troops. one camp, 
Van Buren, Arkansas, Perkin’s cavalry company, bored after day 
inspection, drank and celebrated well into the night. One citizen, 
watching the soldiers shout and fire their pistols the air, wrote be- 
grudgingly that more decided burlesque military parade could 
not had and trust will least year, before another 
occasion occurs for preparation ‘to defend our rights and liberties 
against northern aggression.’ 

“Texians” naturally rivaled Arkansans their rowdiness and “fun 
and frolic.” While encamped Houston, Texas Rangers “kept 
the town continued bustle with their daring feats horsemanship.” 
“show what they could do,” the men formed squads and rode 
maddening gallop down the streets, jumping and off their mounts 
and picking pieces cloth and sticks off the ground. And this 
was not exciting enough, they would, the exasperation peace-loving 
civilians, break wild horses the middle town. With all this show- 
manship, sedentary newspaperman decided that the Rangers needed 
training all. Hardened from encounters with “the stealthy panther 
and more savage Mexican hog, our forests,” the Rangers would 
the “pride Texas” and would make “the enemy beware” when they 
“get their 

Not all cavalry outfits attended their rendezvous stations training 
camps this manner. observer the mustering-in ceremony 
Carroll’s company, Ist Arkansas State Cavalry, was impressed with 
the drill the men, their soldierly appearance, and their desire get 
into the war. was convinced that they “will make the bloodiest ranks 


Richard Taylor, Destruction and Reconstruction York, 1879), 60. 

Buren (Ark.) Press, Mar. 1861. 

Houston Telegraph, Sept. 18, 1861. The best regimental history this unit 
“Reminiscences the Terry Rangers,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXII 
(1918), 37-78, 143-79. 
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Cavalrymen the Trans-Mississippi 


the conflict with the Similarly, the drills Debray’s 
famous 26th Texas Cavalry gained the admiration and interest ci- 
vilians. “Ladies and gentlemen,” recalled Debray, “in carriages and 
cavalcades” attended “drill horseback and dress parades.” ever- 
present brass band, usually off key, added the festivities. “Negroes, 
too, would flock around, and enjoyed the sight they would have 

Perhaps other state west the River were loyal Confederate 
citizens proud their horsemen Missouri. Early 1862, when 
Shelby’s 5th Missouri Cavalry recruited and drilled Jackson and 
Waverly counties, volunteers were treated liberators. Young girls 
“scattered flowers upon the road and flags among the soldiers,” women 
wept “tears intense joy,” and fathers offered their “half-grown sons” 
for service Shelby’s outfit. Soon the regiment numbered one thousand 
men, and later became part the famous Missouri Iron Brigade.® 

Trans-Mississippi cavalrymen may have enjoyed the casual activities 
the recruiting and training centers and the praise and glory heaped 
upon them civilians. Yet, one newspaper asserted that, when came 
time fight, they were “like devils” who bore fatigue “like 
Maybe Texans, for that matter Arkansans and Missourians, could not 
drill, but they most assuredly could fight. “Talk subjugating the 
South,” mused one Texas trooper, “why, with the cavalry around, 
would take ten years conquer Texas The ever-present battle 
flag displayed the intrepidness and determination these horsemen. 
For example, the 3rd Texas Cavalry each company proudly displayed 
its own flag, which contained its alphabetical designation and some 
name suggesting bravery and fierceness. Company was the “Texas 
Hunters”; Company the “Lone Star Defenders”; and Company the 
“Dead Shot 

Most cavalrymen were little egotistical about their fighting abilities, 
perhaps just confident that they could win the war their theater 
with without the help men that other arm the service—the 
inglorious and unromantic infantry. Cavalrymen and infantrymen were 
always heckling and ridiculing each other. When they met, horsemen 
would laugh and shout “wagon dogs,” “webfeet,” and “mud sloggers.” 
Angered foot soldiers would counter with “There goes the buttermilk 
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cavalry,” hundred dollars reward for just one dead cavalryman,” and 
“All those fellows find Yankees for favorite joke 
among infantry went something like this: 


Infantryman: “Mister, you ever Yankee?” 

Cavalryman: (Sharply) “Yes.” 

Infantryman: “Did blue coat?” 

Cavalryman: (More sharply) “Yes.” 

Infantryman: “Did you stop look him?” 

Cavalryman: (More sharply) “Yes.” 

Infantryman: “Mister, please tell your hoss woz 
lame, your spurs woz 


This jesting was only partly fun, for infantrymen seriously thought 
the high-flying cavalry greatly overrated arm. With their pomp- 
ous air and prancing horses, cavalrymen were ostentatious branch 
the service. Yet when there was man’s fight, must left 
the infantry. Horsemen, according the Texas Adjutant General, 
belonged obsolete type force 

the contrary, cavalry the Civil War was anything but obsolete. 
The Confederate cavalry was one the best the world had ever seen; 
was certainly the mounted force ever assembled the United 
States, and the war reached the midway point before the Union cavalry 
could equal it. Trans-Mississippi cavalrymen performed well almost 
any capacity—as train guards, scouts and reconnoitering patrols, 
screens for the main army, raiding forces, and even infantry. 
the battles Pea Ridge and Prairie Grove, cavalrymen fought foot 
and were every bit good the regular infantry. Federal 
Pea Ridge, impressed the Confederate ability fight both mounted 
and dismounted, wrote that “they fought the day like devils incarnate, 

The most remarkable feats the trans-Mississippi cavalrymen were 
four major raids deep into Federal Missouri. These expeditions helped 
prevent Union armies from overrunning Arkansas, forced large numbers 
troops committed police duty, and left wake destruction 
across the southern half Missouri. The raids were new element 
warfare and required strong leaders and men. one wanted make 
through foray, said John Edwards, one had “iron frame, lithe 
limb and eager bloodhound,” and had have brain fire 
and muscles steel, and glorified 

During the weeks and sometimes months between engagements and 
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Cavalrymen the Trans-Mississippi 


expeditions, trans-Mississippi cavalrymen either went outpost duty 
the Texas frontier relaxed makeshift permanent camps 
Arkansas. These “vacations” away from the front were passed with 
riding tournaments shooting matches, and usually were climaxed 
night with the singing such songs “Dixie,” “The Yellow Rose 
Texas,” “The Girl Left behind Me.” Young’s Texas Cavalry, while 
encamped Sherman, Texas, 1861, night held “grand sere- 
nade.” Music came from flute, three violins, and fife and drum. The 
procession traveled from mess mess “giving each few tunes.” Fid- 
dling and stag dances were also popular pastime sports among the cav- 

Camp life was not always fun and relaxing, especially wintertime 
when food and clothing were scarce. Late 1861 Captain Hamer, 
commander cavalry outpost North Texas, lamented that his 
troopers were “near literally naked, and without shoes and socks.” 
the exceptionally cold winter 1863-64, cavalry stationed the Indian 
Territory referred their winter outpost “Camp Starvation.” Be- 
cause their tattered clothes, one trooper noted, they looked “more 
like Siberian exiles than Sometimes when flour was available 
the cavalrymen, usually short proper cooking utensils, were likely 
manufacture biscuits mixing dough, rolling out “about the 
size and shape snake,” coiling around small stick ramrod, 
and then roasting over open fire. Another method was roll the 
dough “wet shuck” for deposit the hot embers the fire. The 
product was called “hot 

Food was not always short. When infrequent supply trains arrived 
camps, the men would receive plenty salt dried meat, flour 
corn meal, dessicated vegetables, fresh potatoes, and molasses, soap, 
and candles. But during the long weeks and sometimes months between 
such “ration days” the staples life were beef and corn meal. 

The cavalrymen never knew when where they could obtain 
change clothing. Sometimes the folks home sent them socks, shirts, 
and pants. But most the time they had rely Federals for cloth- 
ing. Consequently they never had real Confederate uniforms, only 
motley outfits promiscuous color and assortment they were 
insecure fabrication. Footwear was all shapes and types—moc- 
casins, high-cut boots, short-top boots, and low-quarter shoes called 
Socks, usually cotton wool, were all colors. The typical 
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trousers were either gray woolen “Kentucky jeans” woolen plaid 
jeans. Some men, such Captain Sam Richardson the Lane 
Rangers Texas, asserted their individuality wearing gaudy 
ard-skin pants. The usual shirt, called the gray back, was made cot. 
ton, long sleeved, with high collar. Men often enlisted their “Sunday” 
shirts. Coats were both single and double breasted and varied widely 
color and design. The hat which “topped off” the soldier’s attire was 
likely either wide-brimmed felt, colored brown jet-black, 
gray cap, shaped like French kepi. Sometimes bright colored hand- 
kerchiefs were worn when hats were not available. Trimming for 
alry uniforms—yellow gilt brass buttons and braid lace—was 
scarce the trans-Mississippi. Occasionally, officers received such ac- 
cessories from home, but most them had wear their heterogeneous 
garbs without the regulation buttons and yellow-striped cavalry pants. 
For armament, trans-Mississippi cavalrymen had shotguns, revolvers, 
few carbines, and Bowie Knives, either brought from home cap- 
tured from the Yankees. The revolver was the best arm for cavalry, but 
probably did not scare the enemy like the pernicious Bowie Knife. 
Often three feet length, these weapons were, according trooper 
the 3rd Texas Cavalry; “heavy enough cleave the skull mailed 
knight through helmet and Another man felt that the awesome 
appearance the knives “might have made Malay’s blood run 
Shotguns were popular short-range weapons among cavalrymen be- 
cause spray shot the face Yankee would likely take him out 
the war for the duration. The various methods which arms were 
acquired gave the cavalrymen most diverse collection types and 
calibers. newspaperman who was fascinated the gear the Con- 
federate cavalry the battle Lexington, Missouri, 1861, wrote: 


Scarcely hundred the Confederates were uniformed; scarcely two had 
guns alike—no two exhibited the same trappings. Here went one fellow 
shirt brilliant green, his side immense cavalry sabre, his belt two 
navy revolvers and Bowie-knife, and slung from his shoulder 
rifle. Right his side was another, upon whose hips dangled light medical 
sword, his hand double-barreled shotgun, his boot immense seythe 
[sic], his heel the inevitable spur—his whole appearance, from tattered 
boot, through which gazed audaciously his toes, the top his head, 
indicating that the plunderings many different locality made his 
whole. Generally the soldiers were armed with shotguns squirrel rifles; 
some had the old flintlock muskets; few had Minie guns, and others, 
Sharp’s Maynard rifles, while all, the poorest, had 
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Arms, mounts, and other supplies were almost impossible get 
the last year and half the war and desperate cavalrymen began 
seize them from nearby farms. the robbing and pillaging grew worse, 
farmers and ranchers began fear their own cavalry almost much 
the enemy. Perhaps the famous Confederate humorist, Bill Arp, ex- 
pressed the feelings the peaceful citizens Arkansas and Texas when 
remarked: have travelled heap late, and had occasion retire 
into some very sequestered regions, but nary hill holler, nary moun- 
tain gorge inaccessible ravine have found, but what the cavalry 
had been there, and just left. And that the reason 
whipped, for they have always just left, and took odd horse two 
with And these peculiar activities were damning, added, for 
“they dam their eyes, they dam their ears, and they dam their guns, and 
their boots, and their mill-saw spurs, and they dam their horses make 
faster, and they dam the fences make come down, and 
they dam the poor farmer make him dry 

Even one overlooked the horsemen’s disposition steal badly 
needed supplies, one would still compelled admit that they were 
never soldiers the true sense the word. They never adjusted 
the heel-clicking and the professionalism the military. Few them, 
wrote one correspondent early the war, “are soldiers merely for the 
love soldiering. their patriotism that will not let them remain 
These men were salty frontiersmen, not very religious and de- 
lighting the use vulgar and profane language. But they were stub- 
born warriors—so stubborn fact that many them, after the fighting 
was over, sought continue the war Mexico and Montana. The 
famous partisan cavalryman, William Quantrill, even got halfway 
mission assassinate Lincoln before learned that Booth had 
beaten him it. Then, when the sun finally set the Confederacy, the 
last ray did not rest the Wilderness, the bloody battlefields 
Gettysburg Chickamauga; rested small band Cherokee 
cavalry still fighting for “the cause” out the Indian Territory. Trucu- 
lent old Stand Watie, too stubborn admit defeat, kept mild re- 
sistance Choctaw country until June, 1865, when and his Indian 
cavalry, dressed tattered Confederate gray, rode into Doakesville 
and gave themselves up. 
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LINCOLN AND THE 
COTTON TRADE 


Thomas 


HARDLY overstatement fact say that with the opening 
the Civil War, President Abraham Lincoln was man who had prob- 
lems. Not the least the many and varied problems which were con- 
tinually plague him was one which had, long before the war, pro- 
vided constant source antagonism between the North and the 
South—cotton. 

With the commencement hostilities, raw cotton assumed enormous 
proportions definite factor the war plans and strategy the 
Commander Chief. For one thing—and this point has received con- 
siderable attention from such historians Adams and Frank 
Owsley—cotton was frightening and continuing threat the 
diplomatic stability and international security the United States 
government. The fact war, and the subsequent shutdown cotton 
exports, drove nations like England and France into virtual hysteria 
they threatened intervention, and even war, unless the North met their 
demands. And with good reason. Britain, the greatest industrial nation 
the world, whose largest industry was cotton textiles, was importing 
from three-quarters five-sixths her cotton supply from the South, 
and depended upon this keep over half million workers employed.! 

England, the opening the war, combination stock-piled 
goods and overly large cotton surplus held panic and worry mini- 
mum. Many speculators and industrialists even welcomed the stoppage 
temporary relief their financial log jam, for this “short war” 
America would allow them dispose their surplus products 
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rofit within few months; then would “business usual” once 
again. But the theory the short war proved wishful thinking. 
The prospect four, five, possibly even more years without single 
pound cotton being delivered caused Britain give serious con- 
sideration recognizing the Confederacy. Apparently the official 
warning Secretary State Seward—that Britain had the alternative 
either not treating with the Confederacy breaking off relations 
with the United States—was the main deterrent 1861. But Lincoln 
must have wondered how long his government could maintain this 
position. 

Much more bitterly outspoken her demands for Southern cotton, 
and much more direct her threats retaliation, was France. Close 
700,000 French workers depended upon the cotton industry for their 
livelihood. The court Louis Napoleon was only too well aware the 
restless and unpredictable character these workers—especially 
time when wheat was notoriously scarce. make matters worse, 
France, unlike England, had not stored surplus cotton during 
1860-61. result, her problem was immediate and acute. Time and 
time again the French attempted persuade Britain join with them 
recognize the Southern Confederacy and, necessary, shoot their 
way through the Union blockade. Once again took blast from Sew- 
ard—this time counterthreat wheat famine, well war—to 
deter France from violence. Any attempt intervention, warned Sew- 
ard, would met American embargo all breadstuffs; and 
what France “is likely need most and soonest,” pointed out, “is 
supplies not material, but 

But how long Lincoln’s government would hold off both England and 
France was matter serious speculation. How good bluff could 
the President maintain when his blockade was little more than paper 
and his army little more than unseasoned recruits? 

Confident eventual and inevitable recognition, the Confederacy 
tried every way demonstrate the power and influence King 
Cotton. Through correspondence and commissioners she constantly 
painted for European nations the awful picture bankruptcy, depres- 
sion, and even revolution which might result her cotton were not 
received. Planters announced that they would produce more cotton; 
brokers and merchants the seaports publicly declared that they would 
handle ship cotton; and when Europe still continued 
withhold recognition, the Confederacy tried complete the picture 
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despair making public bonfires all her cotton reserves. The 
South was convinced that England and France had alternative but 
intervene actively the side the Confederacy order main- 
tain their own political and economic security. was only matter 
time. 

this serious international crisis involving the issue cotton had 
been the only consideration which harassed President Lincoln, still 
would have had difficult knot untangle. was, however, this was 
only one part complicated maze. There were great many Ameri- 
cans who were desperate for Southern cotton any Englishman 
Frenchman. 

the year which saw Fort Sumter attacked and the two sections 
the United States joined combat, many sections the North had 
millions dollars tied enterprises involving the use cotton. 
Northern bankers and financiers depended upon steady production 
the crop insure return their current loans and investments. Yan- 
kee shippers counted heavily Southern cotton the chief item 
their carrying trade, and any drop cotton production would immedi- 
ately affect the profits derived from the purchase and export that 
valuable staple. Cotton textile manufacturers the North, although 
still far behind Britain, had grown dependent upon the Cotton King- 
dom that 1860 they were consuming over 350,000,000 pounds 

The outbreak war and the subsequent loss cotton paralyzed 
trade and disrupted the economic operations the North. The textile 
centers the Northeast were most immediately affected the cotton 
situation, and mill-owners were uncertain about how prepare for the 
future. Fortunately, was the case with England, many mills had 
stocked the bumper crop 1860 and had enough raw material 
hand stay operation for time; thus there was initial panic 
manufacturing addition, most people clung the gener- 
ally accepted belief short thirty 
marked the early enthusiasm and confidence the North. Although the 
Federal defeat Big Bethel and the shameful rout Bull Run rocked 
the North back its heels and sent cloth sales unprecedented lows 
the close 1861, the news Grant’s capture Fort Donelson, the vic- 
tory the Monitor over the Merrimack, and then the occupation New 
Orleans the spring 1862, restored large measure confidence. 
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New England relaxed again, sat back complacently and waited for the 
news the Confederate surrender. Oliver Wendell Holmes confided 
his friend John Motley: “The almost universal feeling that the re- 
bellion knocked the head.” Amos Lawrence promised his sister 
that the Stars and Stripes would wave over the entire Atlantic seaboard 
before New Year’s day. Newspaper readers were assured that the “re- 
bellion crumbling,” and that the “backbone the rebellion broken.” 
Although, was admitted, there might little more fighting, the final 
“subjugation the enemy will comparatively 

Such idyllic dreams came sudden end. When news McClellan’s 
disastrous Peninsular Campaign reached the North the first weeks 
July, 1862, everyone knew that this was not going short war. 
Wall Street reacted alarm. Textile sales dropped per cent 
single month, and mill-owners suddenly found themselves, Amos 
Lawrence put it, “looking forward into empty 

For the first time the New England textile men were deeply worried. 
Workers were leaving rapidly, either going off war else taking 
higher paying jobs defense industries. Even more serious, however, 
was the prospect that the manufacturers would not able get any 
more cotton. The Union blockade would undoubtedly cut off all ex- 
ports from the South, and England could obviously outbid New Eng- 
land for any cotton that ran the blockade. Furthermore, self-respect- 
ing Confederate would sell Yankee even had the chance; 
fact, Southerners all along the coast had already begun put their 
cotton reserves the torch keep from falling into Union hands. 
Contrary expectations, the occupation New Orleans had far 
failed produce anything like the amount cotton anticipated 
Northern mills. With supplies hand slipping away, the cotton short- 
age had become acute. June, 1862, over 3,000,000 the 4,500,000 
spindles the Northeast had ceased operate. August, the Provi- 
dence Journal was reporting the production cloth not even one- 
quarter that normal times, and every week “it growing smaller. 
Mills are stopping every 

was not pretty picture. And behind closed doors every New 
England textile factory, groups men held worried conferences they 
tried work out some solution which would enable them remain 
operation. One one they were forced discard suggestions which 
first appeared possible alternatives. Foreign cotton from such places 
India, Egypt, Turkey was out the question. Not only was 
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shorter staple than the homegrown variety, but England and France 
would undoubtedly outbid them for it. far the prospect North- 
ern-grown cotton was concerned (southern Illinois was busy trying 
produce cotton crop), abnormally high production costs would 
Northern areas from supplying anything close the amounts cotton 
needed the mills. There was only one source which could satisfacto- 
rily meet the requirements the Yankee mills: Southern cotton! 

this point the proceedings, one question presented itself: De- 
spite the fact that the two sections were war, was all possible for 
Northerners obtain raw cotton from the plantations the South? 
Would the Federal government permit any trading with the enemy? 
What was Lincoln’s policy with regard this matter? Did have any 
policy? “We should like very much know what the policy 
the Government regard the movement Cotton,” wrote Amos 
Lawrence his friend and fellow manufacturer, Congressman William 
Appleton; “whether permitted find its way the seaboard 
for manufacturing The gentlemen from the North now began 
concerted effort discover the policy the Lincoln administration 
toward the sale and purchase Rebel cotton. 

From the very start, the problem cotton and the cotton trade had 
caused Mr. Lincoln perch quite solidly, and most uncomfortably, 
the sharp horns the proverbial dilemma. 

the one hand, according common sense and constitutional prec- 
edent, President Lincoln ought have enforced vigorous, all-out 
blockade against the Confederacy, banning all Southern cotton from 
foreign and domestic ports. Cotton was the money, the credit, the very 
lifeblood the Confederacy. Every bale sold meant additional guns 
and ammunition for the Rebel cause; every transaction spelled addi- 
tional credit England for the purchase ships and supplies. The 
traditional view expressed Chancellor Kent, that “there cannot exist 
the same time war for arms and peace for commerce,” was fully 
subscribed Lincoln’s Secretary War, Edwin Stanton. 
maintained that anyone found trading with the enemy should shot. 
Agreeing with him were most the professional army officers, who 
considered that any substantial trade with the enemy automatically 
contributed his war-making potential. According this point view, 
not single bale cotton would have been allowed leave the dock- 


yards the depots the South until the rebellion had been completely 
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Lincoln and the Cotton Trade 


the other hand, certain valid and pressing reasons deterred Presi- 
dent Lincoln from enforcing program like this strict and inflexible 
basis. First was the continuing pressure from England and from France 
upon the Federal government, and Secretary State Seward was con- 
stantly seeking Lincoln’s permission for large-scale cotton trade with 
the South order get enough cotton “buy off” these nations and 
keep them from actively interfering the side the Confederacy. 
Another part the problem involved the Border States, whose eco- 
nomic livelihood depended upon the maintenance brisk and un- 
hampered Mississippi cotton trade with the South. Almost soon 
the fighting had begun, these states set persistent clamor for some 
sort Federal policy favorable their interests. They maintained that 
pressure throughout the The Mississippi trade was absolutely vi- 
tal the interests the Northwest, wrote Governor Morton Indiana 
Lincoln, and pointed the 1862 Democratic victories Ohio, In- 
diana, and evidence dangerous trend those areas. 
order prevent these states from going over the Confederacy, 
warned the President, there could Federal blockade. “Free navi- 
gation and control the Mississippi river” must assured all 
Lincoln was obviously convinced that announcement uncondi- 
tional blockade the early the war would drive the 
Border States right into the eager arms the Confederacy. 

the same time, President Lincoln found himself literally besieged 
with the requests men throughout the country who wanted special 
consideration obtaining, selling, transporting Southern cotton. 
Governor Dennison Ohio made personal intercession for friend; 
the Honorable William Kellogg Illinois pleaded for permission 
trade with the enemy; Mr. Wright Cincinnati and Mr. Hawkes 
New York offered plan getting cotton through the Rebel lines; and 
Mrs. Emily Helm, sister-in-law the President and wife Con- 
federate general, begged for safe-conduct for her cotton which was tied 
Jackson, Lawrence Weldon, old Illinois friend; 
James Singleton, former Whig party associate; Orville Hickman 
Browning, senator, confidant, and adviser—all came with plans and 
suggestions for profitable cotton transactions. 

Northern textile interests, too, began make their voices heard 
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official Washington circles. Their representatives constantly stressed 
the obvious need getting sufficient cotton supplies from the South 
fulfill government orders and contracts. The Boston Board Trade 
had already begun negotiating with the Quartermaster General the 
subject uniform contracts; and October, 1862, impatient Boston 
business delegation came down Washington masse urge speedy 
occupation Texas that New England mills could “obtain supply 

Friends, colleagues, associates, politicians, investors, merchants, 
speculators, manufacturers, industrialists—all put what his secretaries 
described “almost incredible” pressure upon the beleaguered Presi- 
dent. intelligent angel from heaven could come down and watch 
the goings-on his office, Lincoln once wearily remarked, think 
would come the conclusion that this war was being prosecuted for 
obtaining cotton from the South for Northern Cotton 

From the very outset the war, the cotton trade posed distinct 
problem the administration Washington. complex was the situ- 
ation that was not until July, 1861, that Congress finally authorized 
President Lincoln declare all commerce with the seceded states 
end. Even then not until August did the President formally de- 
clare that “all commercial intercourse should 

first glance this would seem have been the end all hopes 
getting Southern cotton—and undoubtedly this announcement brought 
gloom into most New England mill towns. But reading further into the 
Presidential proclamation, one encountered the interesting exception 
which specified that certain amount trade would possible 
censed the President through the Secretary the Treasury. With 
this bit news offering optimistic loophole, the gentlemen Law- 
rence, Lowell, Manchester, Biddeford, and many other New England 
textile towns might now well inquire the sentiments Salmon 
Chase, Lincoln’s Secretary the Treasury, this vital matter trade 
with the enemy. 

Mr. Chase was very aware the complexities this problem. 
had been present many Cabinet meetings when the matter was 
thrashed out. had heard Stanton and Seward fire their arguments 
across the table—Seward pleading for enough cotton insure English 
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neutrality, and the fiery Stanton damning the proposal nothing more 
than unrestricted trade with the enemy. Often Gideon Welles, the 
bearded and imposing Secretary the Navy, would join the debate and 
speak his mind, disgusted that the President himself “appeared have 
fixed purpose his own mind” regarding the question the cotton 
trade. Welles supported the arguments Stanton and opposed what 
contemptuously referred the schemes Chase and Seward 
“fight and feed the 

The Attorney-General, Edward Bates, agreed emphatically with both 
Stanton and Welles. Much the nation needed cotton, war and com- 
merce could not combined. Trade with the “public enemy” was giv- 
ing aid and comfort the enemy. such policy crime for the 
individual, argued Bates, folly for the government. The only 
course was maintain full wartime blockade against all rebel ports 
until such ports fell into Union hands. Then, ipso facto, they would be- 
come “friendly” ports and trade could resumed 

the end these heated sessions, Chase would sit back and gnaw 
his lips melancholy speculation, Seward would continue sputter 
and fume, the other Cabinet members would become lost their own 
thoughts. Lincoln’s eyes would move slowly back and forth under their 
heavy lids, seeking final answer that never came. 

Considering this question whose practical aspects made necessary 
modify the obvious military demands, Chase finally decided fall 
back upon the constitutional opinions Chancellor Kent that trade 
between belligerents was possible “if sanctioned the authority 
the government.” The Secretary, therefore, proposed that distinction 
made between Southern territory Confederate hands, and South- 
territory which had come under Union control. There would ab- 
solutely intercourse with states under Rebel control, emphasized 
Chase. Once Southern areas had been occupied Union forces, how- 
ever, trade would permitted under adequate supervision special 
Treasury agents. “The best thing done, seems me,” Chase 
concluded after considering both sides the question, “is let com- 
merce follow the 

Here was compromise which would permit Lincoln play for time 
until the Union armies could give him better cards his deadly game 
international bluff. trade would permitted except regulated 
exchange with occupied areas, under the surveillance Treasury au- 
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thorities. This policy would keep Confederate profits minimum; 
the same time would make sufficient amount cotton available 
satisfy the needs Northern manufacturers and quiet the nations across 
the ocean. 


One aspect this plan which seriously concerned the President was 


the abuse unscrupulous speculators and profiteers might 


twelve-cent Rebel cotton selling for over $1.50 Boston, would 
almost impossible check the influx those who were ready risk 
anything for the sake the lucrative profits involved. “The temptation 
great that nearly everyone wishes it,” said Lincoln know- 
ingly, “and when in, the question profit controls all, regardless 
whether the cotton seller loyal But cotton had ob- 
tained all costs, and the Administration even went far 
thorize the use either gold Treasury notes purchase it. Although 
privately acknowledged that field commanders like Sherman and 
Grant would undoubtedly “disturbed,” Lincoln ordered his new 
Chief Staff, General Henry Halleck, see that “all possible facilities 
are afforded for getting out cotton. deemed important get 
much can into Manufacturers were already reporting 
that, until they obtained more raw cotton, they could not provide tents 
for the new recruits. 

Down New Orleans, General Benjamin Butler proved more than 
anxious cooperate with the policy. was impossible, 
stated, overrate the importance supplying cotton the North- 
ern manufacturers, “to say nothing the effect European powers.” 
added: have endeavored every possible way open trade 
cotton through the rebel lines,” assuming that this was “consonant with 
the wish the Government.” Butler, one the largest stockholders 
the Middlesex Mills Lowell, went promise “safe conduct, open 
markets and prompt shipment” for all Southern cotton. Moreover, 
boasted, would see that each planter got his money—even were 
“Slidell 

Thus fabulous cotton trade began, trade made easier the fact 
that 1862-63 many Confederates were willing sell cotton the 
first buyers. When had become obvious that “King Cotton Diplomacy” 
had not achieved its purposes, blockade-running was publicly encour- 
aged that the South could take advantage the abnormally high 
cotton prices being offered Europe. But desperate planters did not 
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restrict their trade foreigners. Confederate newspapers were soon 
complaining about “enemies and traitors” from the North who were 
buying cotton with the knowledge, connivance, and even the per- 
mission the “Lincoln authorities.” Late 1862 was reported that 
Judah Benjamin, Secretary State for the Confederacy, had au- 
thorized the private sale cotton Yankees. Secretary War Ran- 
dolph not only permitted citizens Mobile trade with Butler, but 
expressed President Jefferson Davis his opinion that trading with 
enemy ports was only forbidden citizens—not the government. 
Complaining that this was “the first really dark period our struggle 
for independence,” Jones, Clerk for the War Department Rich- 
mond, condemned this news nothing less than “treasonable traffic” 
with the 

effort reduce the consequences what knew would 
wave irresponsible speculation, Lincoln made one concession. 
opened the cotton trade everyone, rather than restrict the opportu- 
nities selected few and later risk the accusations collusion and 
conspiracy. result, virtually anyone who had opportunity 
get his hands bale cotton headed for Confederate territory. 
Working their way south, ambitious men made their way into the lines, 
through the lines, around the lines, and behind the lines; sending their 
precious cargo northward carts, trucks, barges, flatboats, and steam- 
with Treasury permits, forged permits, counterfeit permits, us- 
ually, with permits all. 

Washington was virtually bombarded with the outraged complaints 
Union field commanders protesting the constant and flagrant vio- 
lations military regulations their various departments. 

General Nathaniel Banks and his army troops replaced 
force the New Orleans area, they were amazed observe the in- 
genious methods Union sailors securing and selling cotton. Not 
only had the tars bought much cotton they could (and even 
used converted Navy equipment gin and bale themselves), but 
they then borrowed incoming army mules haul away their lucrative 
bundles, stamped “C.S.A.” one end, “U.S.N.” the other. Dis- 
gruntled army personnel insisted that these initials stood for “Cotton 
Stealing Association—United States 

less than month Banks was under extraordinary pressures involv- 
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ing the shipment cotton. Andrew Butler, brother the departed 
General, lost time offering place Banks’s disposal the sum 
$100,000 would only allow Butler’s “commercial 
proceed projected “previous your arrival.” Although the General 
managed extricate himself from this unsavory relationship, this was 
prove only the beginning insidious campaign intrigue and 
corruption that constantly was plague and demoralize the official 
career Nathaniel Banks the heart the cotton 

Farther the Mississippi, Union army commanders were having 
similar problems. Swinging into western Tennessee and Mississippi 
after their victories Forts Henry and Donelson and then Shiloh, 
found their areas overrun hordes cotton speculators who 
were setting shop before the troops had time stack their arms. 
They interfered with operations, traded behind the lines, corrupted 
military personnel, and bribed Treasury agents their frantic desire 
get cotton and send north. Reports coming from Little Rock, 
Arkansas, alleged that General Samuel Curtis was profiting from wide- 
spread speculation cotton. Sources the North and the South 
accused him setting monopoly over the trade and then issuing 
permits only those who would agree split the profits with 

From Moscow, Tennessee, General Isaac Quinby reported people 
sending large quantities cotton down Memphis and there ex- 
changing for “all sorts commodities, contraband and 
Bolivar, Tennessee, General John McClernand was amazed 
the liberal rewards offered “clamorous cotton speculators” for 
anyone who would help them get their cotton away. Alabama such 
mad scramble took place get control cotton shipments that one 
officer despaired that his hard-earned reputation soldier was being 
frittered away “Southern Traitors and Northern 

From Mississippi, Colonel Lemuel Norton reported the capture 
four teams loaded with cotton which were taken they came through 
the Confederate lines, while the same area General Alvin Hovey 
complained about the Yankees who were deluging the country with 
contraband goods. “War and Commerce with the same people,” 
exploded. “What Utopian 

General Canby, commanding the military division West 
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Mississippi, was appalled the military advantage that the cotton trade 
added the Confederate war potential. his estimation, Rebel 
armies both sides the Mississippi obtained the equivalent strength 
50,000 men result the trade.” 

One the most active trading spots was Memphis, which one Union 
officer claimed was more commercial value the Confederacy than 
Nassau. Generals Sherman and Grant were furious the large-scale 
operations cotton men, which aided the Rebel armies and the 
same time interfered with the proper functioning their operational 
commands. This “mania for sudden fortunes made cotton,” wrote 
Charles Dana from Memphis, “has alarming extent corrupted 
and demoralized the army. Every colonel, captain quarter-master 
secret partnership with some operation cotton; every soldier 
dreams adding bale cotton his monthly pay.” General Daniel 
Sickles, who was sent tour for “observation and information,” esti- 
mated that half million dollars worth goods passed through 
Memphis each week—goods which were subsequently exchanged for 

While General Sherman was perfectly willing permit reasonable 
amount trade cotton local farmers who were trying obtain 
the necessities life for themselves and their families, objected 
strenuously the large-scale and “nefarious practice” “supplying 
arms and sinews war” the Confederates while the nation was 
war. “My own opinion,” wrote General Grant, “is that all trade 
should absolutely prohibited all districts until the military com- 
mander notifies the Government that the rebellion suppressed 
that district.” Grant wholeheartedly agreed with his colleague’s esti- 
mate the situation. have always believed,” stated, “that entire 
non-intercourse with ‘people rebellion’ would prove the most speedy 
way bring about permanent peace.” Fully convinced his ex- 
periences west Tennessee that this cotton trade with the enemy de- 
prived him least per cent his effectiveness, Grant the winter 
1862 ordered his post commanders give all speculators twenty- 
four hours notice leave his department. Anyone found without special 
permission after that time would arrested and sent north prison- 

Despite the vocal opposition military leaders, the trading 
cotton flourished. the spring 1864 enough cotton had gone the 
North provide manufacturers with enough raw material turn out 
all the goods that could sold the prevailing prices. Without exag- 
geration Amos Lawrence could write friend during the height 
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the war that factory business was “better than ever,” and expressed 
his satisfaction that “business easily done; dickering about prices; 
almost all sales for Some the larger textile mills, like those 
Pepperell, not only reaped profits much six times their prewar 
intake but also paid dividends almost ten times their normal figures. 
comparable depression played havoc with the New England mill 
towns shattered such English towns Manchester and 
Liverpool. Army enlistments and government workshops provided 
beneficial outlet for surplus manpower, while the importation cotton 
supplies was more than sufficient keep adequate number 
spindles running during the critical years. 

How much cotton was legally acquired still matter speculation. 
arrive anything like definite and official statement with regard 
the exact amount cotton transmitted illegal extra-legal 
means virtually impossible. However, possible get some gen- 
eral idea how extensive this traffic was comparing the amount 
“legal” cotton (for which statistics exist) with the total estimates 
cotton actually imported into the North during the war. the war 
years about 900,000 bales cotton were brought through the two 
ports Boston and New York. this figure, 160,000 bales are clearly 
labeled English imports. Another 350,000 bales are listed “legal” 
cotton authorized leave New Orleans, Savannah, and the captured 
sea islands. Even the historian concedes that the confiscated cotton 
valued $30,000,000 amounted much 60,000 bales (figured 
$500 per bale), this would still leave total some 400,000 bales 
cotton attributable “other” sources. other words, some 200,000,000 
pounds Southern cotton, roughly half the total cotton coming 
into Boston and New York from regular sources, was procured through 
illegal, extra-legal, unexplained methods—a striking indication 
the scope and intensity this lucrative traffic. 

the war proceeded into its final stages, the demands the field 
commanders for the end the cotton trade became more frequent and 
more insistent. Lincoln was continually forced warn his officers not 
molest, hinder, delay anyone engaged the cotton trade long 
they were proceeding “in strict accordance with the published Regu- 
lations the Treasury 

Still the commanders protested. the summer 1864 General 
Washburn telegraphed the Secretary War and requested official 
sanction his orders prohibiting the buying and selling cotton. 
“Shall that order enforced,” asked the frustrated commander, “or 
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shall cotton thieves and speculators allowed abuse our pa- 
tience?” Washington apparently decided stall the General. Stanton 
informed him that his letter had been submitted the President but 
that Lincoln felt necessary discuss with the Secretary the 
Treasury. Since the Secretary was out town the present time, there 
might slight delay. further record correspondence Gen- 
eral Washburn’s telegram 

December, 1864, General Canby demanded authority put 
end the illegal cotton traffic along the Mississippi, which said 
had been supporting the Rebel armies for the past year. Lincoln replied 
personally letter that promised much but actually admitted little. 
Lincoln agreed wholeheartedly with the officer that military considera- 
tions came first, and this respect maintained that the department 
commander was “judge and master.” the same time, the President 
went point out that what had attempted regard the 
cotton question had not been merely concession private interest 
and pecuniary greed.” “immensely important,” wrote, for the 
Union get cotton away from the Rebels, that they would not run 
the blockade and sell outsiders for six times the regular price. 
“Better give him guns for it,” argued the President, “than let him, 
now, get both guns and ammunition for 

Yet this reasoned approach was not sufficient quiet the demands 
Sherman and Grant—particularly when the winter 1864-65 
brought final victory into sight. Both commanders wanted end the 
war speedily, unconditionally, and totally. They refused make any 
concession which would interfere with this objective. From Savannah, 
Sherman expressed the hope that the government would not manifest 
much anxiety obtain cotton large quantities.” took upon 
himself hold delivery several contracts involving much 
10,000 bales cotton, despite the fact that they had been personally 
endorsed Lincoln 

the north, Grant was locked his life and death struggle with 
Lee, hammering away the defenses Petersburg and Richmond. 
February morning orderly brought message into the Gen- 
tent City Point, the sprawling Union base operations. 
steamer loaded with 10,000 bales cotton requested permission 
pass through North Carolina. When the General gave curt refusal, 
the orderly stammered that the man had special permit signed 
the Treasury Department. Without word Grant stormed through the 
tent flaps and marched down communications headquarters, where 
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sent telegraph the Secretary War fairly sizzling through the 
wires. have positively refused adopt this mode feeding the 
Southern army,” wrote, “unless the direct order the President.” 

This time there was stalling. immediate answer came back 
from Stanton: “The President orders that you ‘as being responsible for 
military result’ must allowed judge and master the subject 
trade with the enemy.” Lincoln hereupon authorized Grant “dis- 
regard and annul” all permits—regardless who had signed 

Many historians find Lincoln’s cotton policy—or, rather what they 
feel the lack one—to have been inconsistent, indecisive, and 
unimpressive. James Ford Rhodes, certainly far from hostile Lincoln, 
criticizes the manner which the President “allowed things drift 
without adopting drastic remedy.” attributes this the fact that 
neither Lincoln nor his Secretary the Treasury “had the business 
ability requisite direct intricate traffic.” Roberts feels that 
Lincoln’s was “grave error judgment” which undermined 
the army’s morale, supplied the Confederate forces, and inflicted need- 
less suffering upon the people both sides. Merton Coulter the 
University Georgia concludes that time did Lincoln have 
well-balanced, unified policy” regarding trade with the 

Ludwell Johnson, one the most recent historians analyze the 
problem cotton the Civil War, agrees with his predecessors that 
where Lincoln concerned “the question motivation obscure.” 
The pressure political allies and personal friends, the “hectic at- 
mosphere” surrounding the President during the critical years, Lincoln’s 
inability say no, and his failure clearly recognize the forces work 
—all these are factors which may explain the reasons behind the Ad- 
ministration’s 

While these judgments are based much reflection, and many 
the points are well taken, one other possible alternative explanation 
exists that should considered with regard Lincoln’s wartime 
cotton policy—an explanation which would seem take into account 
the President’s statement Hay the early days the war: “My 
policy have policy.” 

Rather than policy ignorance, lassitude, and indifference, may 
quite possible explain the cotton program Lincoln de- 
liberate and studied decision withhold action until circumstances 
made the issues clear. 

The multiplicity forces work—diplomatic, financial, industrial, 
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regional, military, political, and personal—made the critical question 
cotton more complex and unique than many other factors which 
war had suddenly raised the level national problem. The strategy 
which Lincoln followed would familiar modern-day football 
quarterback running the well-known “option” play. Starting motion, 
the play, sense, has definite “policy.” What has choice 
alternatives. the defensive end pulls back, will run the ball; 
the end rushes in, will pass—the quarterback’s offensive play de- 
pends upon the defensive tactics with which confronted. Similarly, 
with his natural instinct for timing, Lincoln seems have considered 
mandatory that his cotton policy conform the practical dangers 
which faced the Union the time. Chief Executive was con- 
fronted with such complicated choice alternatives that anything 
like prearranged program inflexible formula was out the 
question. long there was possibility that England France 
might give recognition and support the Confederacy, that the Border 
States might march out the Union, that the American textile con- 
cerns might fail meet government orders and contracts, Lincoln was 
obviously willing permit reasonable amount cotton move 
through Confederate lines. 

However, once the foreign crisis had diminished, once the Border 
States had committed themselves the Union cause, and once domestic 
industries had become sufficiently adjusted the wartime economy, 
Lincoln granted increasing authority his field officers. the closing 
months the war, the military was undisputed control. Perhaps 
the flexible manner which Lincoln handled one the most compli- 
cated problems rising out the Civil War only one more way 
understanding and appreciating the subtle and sensitive mental opera- 
tions the President—one more way perceiving the depth mean- 
ing the allusion recently made Carl Sandburg the man who was 
“both steel and velvet.” 


LOGISTICAL SUPPORT 
FEDERAL ARMIES THE FIELD 


James Huston 


observers disagreed with some the strategy and tactics 
Federal commanders the Civil War, they marveled the or- 
ganization and support which made possible maintain and move 
the great armies. Actually the logistical organization differed little 
principle from that which had been used the War with Mexico, 
even the Continental Army during the Revolution. But with the ad- 
vantage railroads and steamboats, broadened concepts war, and 
imagination application, commanders were able get results which 
would the envy later generations using many times the numbers 
staff officers and service troops. 

Normally field army controlled its own supply base, and there was 
intervening organization between the supply bureaus the War 
Department and the geographic departments and divisions and armies. 
Preparatory operations, army ordinarily established base 
“grand depot” place accessible transportation the front and 
rear, and sufficiently remote from the battle areas relatively secure 
from hostile action. During offensive operations the army established 
advance depots where could draw supplies without going all the 
way back the base. Supporting the grand depots the armies were 
the major depots the Quartermaster’s and Subsistence Departments 
such cities New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, Chicago, and New Orleans; the 
twenty-eight arsenals and armories the Ordnance Department; and 
the central depot for medical supplies Philadelphia, with store- 
houses various parts the country. The Quartermaster General 
sent supplies clothing and equipage from the general depots 
quartermaster officers stationed with the troops. Company commanders 
drew these items from the quartermasters requisitions approved 
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the regimental commanders. peacetime, ordnance was 
issued from the armories and arsenals only authority the Chief 
Ordnance Washington, but during war any general field officers 
commanding army, garrison, detachment could give order for 
ordnance for his troops. Staff officers were expected keep their im- 
mediate commanders well their bureau chiefs Washington in- 
formed about their activities and the status supply, and pass 
the commanders information received from the bureaus. 

Railroads and river boats carried supplies far forward possible, 
but getting the supplies the units the armies had rely chiefly 
wagons. 

The allowance transportation for armies the field was the sub- 
ject much discussion during the war. almost continuous battle 
went against the tendency commanders increase the size 
their trains. September, 1862, General Henry Halleck issued gen- 
eral order calling the attention all officers “to the absolute necessity 
reducing the baggage trains troops the field. The mobility 
our armies destroyed the vast trains which attend them, and which 
they are required guard. This evil requires prompt 

Quartermaster General Montgomery Meigs thought impractical 
regulate the number wagons the general supply trains, for their 
need would increase with the distance the army from its supply 
depot. But did think that the headquarters and regimental trains— 
carrying the baggage and supplies always accompanying the units— 
could regulated. 1862 the allowance for baggage trains was set 
four wagons for the headquarters army corps, three for the 
headquarters divisions and brigades, six for full regiment in- 
fantry, and three for squadron cavalry battery light artillery. 
1864 General Grant reduced these allowances for brigade head- 
quarters and for infantry cavalry regiments and artillery battalions 
two wagons, and one wagon for artillery battery the armies op- 
erating against Richmond. the same time established allowances 
for the general supply trains. These included wagons for each 1,000 
men carry subsistence and forage, wagons for each cavalry division 
carry forage exclusively, wagons for each battery artillery carry 
subsistence and forage, ferage and subsistence wagons for every 
wagons the artillery ammunition train, wagons for each brigade 
carry hospital supplies, subsistence and forage wagons for corps, 
division, and brigade headquarters the rate and and one 
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wagon for each brigade carry commissary stores for sales officers. 
addition the ammunition trains were carry nothing but ammuni- 
tion. This included artillery ammunition reserve rounds for 
each gun, wagons for fuses, powder, and primers, and wagons for 
small-arms ammunition for every 1,000 men. The Army the Potomac 
the Peninsula, the Antietam campaign, and moving from 
Harpers Ferry Washington used from wagons for each 1,000 
men. The ratio was somewhat less the end the war, but never 
approached the ideal recommended Napoleon earlier period— 
500 wagons for army 40,000 men.? 

Lincoln was sure that demands for too much the way supplies 
and baggage delayed the Federal armies. When commander insisted 
accumulating high levels supplies, meant that had get 
more wagons and animals haul them. This required more forage, 
and more extra-duty men were needed handle the supplies and look 
after the 

When 1863 the Army the Potomac made march eight days 
during the Chancellorsville campaign, without wagons except for the 
artillery ammunition and few for forage, brought from the Quarter- 
master General the comment that this had “changed the whole char- 
acter the war.” This had been accomplished having men carry 
three days’ cooked rations, five days’ hard-bread, sugar, coffee, and 
salt; taking along five days’ fresh beef the hoof, and using 
pack mules for 

Ordinarily the division was the unit organization for the general 
supply trains, and they moved under the control the division quarter- 
masters, though occasion they were decentralized brigades. 
occasion all the trains army were massed together under the 
command the senior corps quartermaster, with the other corps 
quartermasters, well division and brigade quartermasters, re- 
maining command their sections. The prescribed order march 
for wagon trains was: small arms ammunition, other ordnance, subsist- 
ence, and forage. Sutlers’ wagons moved the rear. 

The six-mule wagon used the trains the armies had demon- 
strated its utility and sturdiness for field service through years de- 
pendable use. Portable forges, boxes tools, and spare parts accom- 
panied all the major sections the trains, and wagons usually could 
kept good repair. Many wagons which initially had been used 
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Logistical Support Federal Armies 


the first battle Bull Run were hand for the grand review the 
end the war after being used all the campaigns the respective 
armies during the four-year interval. The regulation wagon would 
carry 1,400 short rations (bread, coffee, sugar, salt, and soap) and 
eight days’ rations short forage for the mules, twenty-five boxes 
small-arms ammunition. Pack mules could carry only fraction 
what they could pull wagons, and their use generally came 
simply auxiliaries the wagon trains for short hauls over rough 
country. 

When, after months reorganization, training, and other prepara- 
tion, McClellan last was ready set out campaign against the 
enemy 1862, was expedition involving logistical complexities 
never dreamed officers whose greatest previous experiences had 
been moving and supplying elements Scott’s and small 
armies Mexico. Intending move his army the peninsula formed 
the York and James rivers, McClellan determined strike Rich- 
mond from the southeast, and thus turn the major streams into logistical 
allies rather than tactical obstacles. Embarkation Alexandria began 
March 17, 1862. The last troops the expeditionary force landed 
the Peninsula April the interim some 400 steamers and sailing 
vessels transported approximately 110,000 men, 14,500 animals, bat- 
teries artillery, together with the supply wagons, ambulances, pon- 
ton trains, and other supplies and equipment needed for such army. 
The only losses were stranded lighters and drowned mules. The 
major base depots for supporting the Army the Potomac were 
Alexandria, Baltimore, and Annapolis. The first advance base was 
Fortress Monroe—which soon reverted the control General John 
Department Virginia. advanced upon the Peninsula, the 
army opened other depots Cheeseman’s Landing and Brick House 
the York River, then White House the Pamunkey tributary, 
which was connected rail with advance depot Savage Station 
that base was shifted Harrison’s Landing the James River. 

July the Army the Potomac had 3,100 wagons, 350 ambulan- 
ces, 17,000 horses (including cavalry and artillery horses), and 8,000 
mules. Ordinarily this would have seemed ample transportation for 
army operating close navigable waterways. However, only small 
part the command could supplied from the railhead Savage Sta- 
tion. When prolonged rains made the roads almost impassable, loads had 
lightened; consequently more wagons were needed. Most the 
roads were corduroyed, but they were rough that the wear and tear 
the wagons became major problem. Congestion the single road 
from Yorktown Williamsburg made impossible bring rations 
until temporary depot was opened Queens Creek. This difficulty 
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moving supplies undoubtedly delayed the advance the Federal 
army toward Richmond. Moreover, the movement the Peninsula 
was brigade, and when possible brigade trains followed each. Often 
this was impractical. The trains were massed under army control, but 
the lack system and organization also made this unsatisfactory. 

One McClellan’s more remarkable achievements the Peninsula 
was his shift bases from the York Harrison’s Landing the James, 
While avoided the evident Confederate threat against his line 
communications, carrying its own supplies the interval impeded the 
movement. While the soldiers carried two three days’ cooked 
rations, the wagon trains carried another three days’ and herd 2,500 
cattle went along. addition, the trains included five days’ forage for 
40,000 animals, well 350 artillery pieces and ammunition. Some 
supplies had destroyed. The Engineer Battalion labored hard 
and long keep the roadway passable through the White Oak swamp 
the long wagon columns passed through. The daily requirements 
for the army during this period amounted about 600 tons am- 
munition, rations, forage, and medical 

The man called upon reorganize permanently the Army the 
Potomac after Burnside’s disastrous Fredericksburg campaign was 
Major General Joseph Hooker. Though known “Fighting Joe,” Hook- 
probably performed greater service than the introduction his 
administrative reforms that army during the early months 1863. 
Finding that commissary officers had taken policy enriching 
themselves selling fresh and desiccated vegetables for private profit 
while they continued issue only salt pork, hardtack, and coffee 
the troops, Hooker took immediate steps remedy that situation. 
issued order stating that flour soft bread would issued the 
troops least four times week, fresh potatoes onions twice week, 
and desiccated mixed vegetables potatoes once week. Any com- 
missary failing issue according this schedule was required pro- 
duce certificate from the officer charge the depot where 
drew his supplies stating that the foods mentioned were not hand. 
Hooker further ordered all regimental commanders see that regular 
company cooks were used prepare the food while camp. 

When came ordnance insisted that requisitions submitted 
correctly and that ammunition reserves kept designated levels. 
Regimental commanders had sign the requisitions and present them 
duplicate the acting division ordnance officer, who turn made 


Ibid., 161, 163-64; XI, Pt. 5-105; Ser. III, 797-99. See also William 
Maxwell, Lincoln’s Fifth Wheel: The Political History the United States Sanita 
Commission (New York, 1956), pp. 144-48, 158; Gilbert Thompson, Source Boo 
the Peninsula Campaign (Fort Leavenworth, 1921), pp. 226-27. 
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consolidated requisition signed the division commander 
(by the corps commander the case cavalry) and presented 
the chief ordnance officer army headquarters. Copies the 
original requisitions were enclosed with the consolidated form and then 
forwarded Washington. Artillery ammunition requisitions went 
from battery commanders the corps chief artillery and then the 
army chief artillery for presentation the chief ordnance officer. 
forms were not properly filled out, changed any way, they 
were returned. the fifteenth each month, division ordnance offi- 
cers were required submit ammunition status report through their 
division and corps commanders the chief ordnance officer. Hooker 
further insisted improving camp sanitation; also renovated the 
hospitals. continuous personal inspections assured himself that 
his instructions were being carried out. Like McClellan, failed when 
the critical moment came the ensuing campaign, but re-created 
army which could and did bring great victories.® 

Some the greatest logistical activity the war was support 
Sherman’s campaign against Atlanta. Sherman spent March and April, 
1864, supervising the administrative details involved reorganizing 
his forces, building supplies, and coordinating with Grant for the 
opening the campaign. The three participating armies—the Armies 
the Cumberland, the Tennessee, and the Ohio—were the vicinity 
Chattanooga, where they drew their supplies rail from the depot 
Nashville, which turn received its supplies, both rail and 
river steamer, from the base Louisville. General Thomas, 
commander the Department the Cumberland, had jurisdiction 
over the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad. This led inevitably 
the suspicion the other armies that they were not getting their fair 
share the supplies. Sherman soon took over direct control the 
railroads. maintain much mobility possible for the advance, 
Sherman ordered each man carry food and clothing for five days. 
Each regiment was limited one wagon and one ambulance, and the 
officers each company could have one pack animal for their baggage. 
Tents were forbidden except for hospital purposes, though General 
Thomas insisted taking along his headquarters tents well the 
big wagon which used for mobile office. The combined armies 
had strength about 100,000 men; July they had 5,180 wagons, 
860 ambulances, and over 60,000 horses and mules. Sherman main- 
tained rear headquarters Nashville, where clerical staff, linked 
telegraph the advance headquarters, relieved him much paper 


General Orders and 30, Feb. and Mar. 25, 1863, National Archives; Walter 
Hebert, ighting Joe Hooker (Indianapolis, 1944), pp. 171-85; Francis 
the Second Army Corps New York, 1886), pp. 202-5. 
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work. improve mobility further, had topographer appointed 
each division who collected information the terrain for use 
new maps which were duplicated photographic process and dis- 
tributed periodically. 

Louisville continued the primary base for the whole campaign, 
while the advance depots Nashville and Chattanooga expanded into 
secondary bases. Other advance depots Knoxville and Johnsonville 
also supported Sherman’s armies, and temporary depots Allatoona 
and Big Shanty supplied the immediate needs troops the vicinity 
those places. Later depot was established Atlanta. Ultimately 
the depot Chattanooga had thirty-day supply rations for 100,000 
men, and clothing for six months. 

The supply problem was uppermost Sherman’s mind, and in- 
sisted upon moving reserves forward. tried keep twenty days’ 
food supply hand the wagon trains. was upon 
long, precarious rail connection for all his supplies. During times 
low water most the supplies from Louisville would have come 
rail, 185 miles Nashville, then another 150 miles, solely rail, 
from Nashville Chattanooga, and finally another 150 miles, approxi- 
mately, single track from Chattanooga Atlanta. order provide 
cushion against possible interruption communications, Sherman 
calculated that needed railroad capacity 130 carloads day. 
After his unpopular order closing the railroads civilian passengers 
and freight, still was unable get deliveries more than about 
ninety carloads day because limited rolling stock. met that need 
ordering all trains arriving Nashville from Louisville de- 
tained for use the Chattanooga line. When this brought protest 
from the company, advised make similarly forced loan 
trains arriving Jeffersonville, Indiana. result, cars from all 
parts the North soon were appearing the military railroad 
Georgia. Reconstruction the railroad southward from Chattanooga 
went forward with the armies. 

The real secret the success maintaining the supply line was not 
the protection, for force could protect every foot this long line 
against active Confederate raiders. The secret was the rapid repair 
damage. Detachments the Construction Corps, stationed critical 
places along the line with trainloads rails, ties, and timbers, were 
ready move out short notice repair damaged track. 

preparing for and supporting the Atlanta campaign, the commis- 
sary subsistence Louisville expanded operations hundred-fold. 
During 1864, while was purchasing, receiving, and forwarding 
300,000 rations day, also was running cracker bakery, with 400 
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barrels flour day, and bread bakery, with 150 barrels flour 
day; furnishing one five thousand meals day for rest camp; sup- 
plying rations for twenty-one hospitals, with about 20,000 patients; 
packing about 1,000 hogs day three pork houses; putting 
6,000 gallons pickles day, and receiving daily about 1,000 head 
cattle. order supply all needs, leased 
new storage facilities Jeffersonville and built stock 10,000,000 
rations. From May August the depot Chattanooga forwarded 
average 412,000 rations day for the 105,000 soldiers and 30,000 
civilian employees with Sherman’s armies. Some additional supplies 
went from Cincinnati and St. Louis Nashville. Those from Louisville 
went both water and railroad. When cars were available, beef cattle 
sometimes too went rail; otherwise they were driven herds 500, 
and then the commissary arranged for feeding stations along the way 
Nashville. 

The systems field hospitals and the railway evacuation used during 
the Atlanta campaign probably were the most effective the war. The 
Sanitary Commission brought large stocks extra food for the hos- 
pitals, and agents the Commission visited each the 300 field hos- 
pitals that were set various times and places during the campaign. 
the Army the Tennessee the wounded first received treatment 
division hospitals, and then went back evacuation hospitals for re- 
covery, for further evacuation general hospitals the North. 
the Army the Cumberland all hospital cases went directly its big 
evacuation hospital, “traveling general infirmary 
100 large tents capable caring for 1,000 patients, which followed the 
army successive locations along the railway. Here too patients re- 
mained until they could return their units, else they were evacu- 
ated the North. The Army the Cumberland put three regular hos- 
pital trains into service between the front and Nashville. During some 
emergency periods, such Resaca, Kennesaw Mountain, wounded 
had evacuated long distances ambulance wagons the railroad 
and then ordinary freight cars Chattanooga. Sanitary Commission 
“feeding stations” along the way, however, did provide opportunity 
for food and medical attention. But Sherman would stand for state 
discrimination. When Indiana Sanitary Agent opened place 
Atlanta serve only Indiana soldiers, Sherman ordered the facility 
closed and its goods turned over the quartermaster for general dis- 
tribution among all troops. 

his own appraisal the Atlanta campaign, while still was 
progress, Sherman took greatest pride the fact that “for one hundred 
days not man horse has been without ample food, musket 
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gun without adequate ammunition.” His first and last concern had been 

But the Atlanta campaign was notable for the maintenance its 
long line communication and adequate supply, the march the sea 
which followed was notable for the lack bases and supply lines 
support it. The march through Georgia Savannah was, first all, 
shift bases. Though vaster scale, was this respect similar 
the shift the Army the Potomac from the Pamunkey the James 
1862 its shift the James 1864 Grant’s march from the Mis. 
sissippi the Yazoo the Vicksburg campaign 1863. all these 
cases the armies concerned were marching toward their supplies. 
this movement Sherman saw his role primarily that joining forces 
with Grant overwhelm Lee. this necessitated reaching the 
sea coast for new supply depot. the same time Sherman saw this 
the best way nullify the threat his line communications 
Hood. Finally, saw here opportunity for strategic warfare against 
the heart the Confederacy which would reduce its ability supply 
its armies. 

Sherman detached part his force under Thomas watch Hood 
and Tennessee. While Hood moved cut the long line communi- 
cations which Sherman had maintained with such care, the latter deter- 
mined turn his back the enemy with the major part his com- 
mand and march for the coast. Breaks the railway line were repaired 
permit the necessary supplies collected Atlanta. All unneeded 
material was sent back Chattanooga and Nashville. Each soldier re- 
ceived complete set clothing and shoes; wagons were loaded with 
rations, forage, ammunition, and other supplies; all torn canvas wagon 
covers were replaced. Then Sherman’s own men tore the track 
far back Allatoona and Etowah Bridge. Between November and 
the four corps making the expedition set out for Savannah, 300 
miles away. 

The force numbered about 62,000 men, not counting civilian attend- 
ants, and took with 14,700 horses (including 19,400 mules, 
2,500 wagons (each drawn six mules), and 600 ambulances (each 
drawn two horses). Eight horses were assigned each the 
artillery pieces, the caissons, and the forges. The wagons, with about 
2,500 pounds each, carried rations for twenty days, forage for five days, 
and 200 rounds ammunition for each man and artillery piece. Each 
soldier carried rounds ammunition and three days’ rations. About 


Sherman, Memoirs General Sherman (New York, 1887), 
5-136, 389-90; George Turner, Victory Rode the Rails 1953), pp. 
319-36; Herman Haupt, Reminiscences General Herman Haupt (Milwaukee, 
1901), pp. 289-96; Sharpe, “Supplying Armies,” pp. 57, 62-63, 72-79. 
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3,400 beef cattle the army. Baggage was held mini- 
mum. Tents still were prohibited, and the men carried little more than 
single blanket apiece, plus coffee pot and stewing pan for each 
group messmates. The four corps marched four parallel routes 
when possible. ordinary day, each was supposed start 7:00 
and march fifteen miles before making camp for the night. There 
was army supply train; each corps commander controlled his own 
trains. 

For resupplying subsistence and forage, Sherman turned frankly 
and systematically foraging the country. The country was too 
sparsely settled, and the distances too great, allow orderly requisi- 
tioning through local magistrates. Sherman authorized each brigade 
commander detail foraging party about fifty men. After being 
oriented the day’s route march and the next intended stopping 
place, these parties would strike out before daylight. After going five 
six miles the flank the column, they would visit every farm and 
plantation within range. Gathering all the bacon, corn meal, turkeys, 
chickens, ducks, geese, hogs, grain, and other food for men and animals 
that they could carry with the light wagons carriages that they picked 
up, they would return the main road where, early enough, they 
would await the arrival the empty wagons the trains. They would 
then turn over their supplies the brigade commissary. Captured 
cattle and sheep were driven along until needed. Enough horses, mules, 
and beef cattle were taken for the army have more all these 
animals when reached Savannah than had when left Atlanta. 

While reports disaster the Yankees appeared the Confederate 
press, the War Department proceeded confidently with preparations 
resupply Sherman’s army when reached the coast. the chance 
that Lee might abandon his position Virginia and turn against Sher- 
man, the Quartermaster General sent few supply ships Pensacola, 
case became necessary for Sherman turn south before reaching 
his goal. But the main supply fleet waited Port Royal. soon Fort 
McAllister had fallen, wrecking crews arrived begin clearing the 
channels obstacles. once light steamers relayed from the trans- 
ports landings the Ogeechee and Savannah rivers all the clothing, 
shoes, shelter tents, forage, rations, wagons and wagon parts, harness, 
tools, hospital supplies, and other things that imaginative supply offi- 
cers had anticipated that army long out contact with base 
would need.® 


8See OR, Ser. XLV, Pt. 512; Ser. III, 29, 214-15, 227, 395-97, 404-5; 
Sherman, Memoirs, 145-229; Sharpe, “Supplying Armies,” pp. 64, 79-80, 90-91; 
Turner, Victory Rode the Rails, 356-64; William Plum, The Military Tele- 
graph during the Civil War the United States (Chicago, 1882), 241-45. 
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quite different situation existed the James River during 
siege Petersburg. During these months stabilized trench warfare, 
the depot which had been established City Point—at the confluence 
the Appomatox and James rivers—grew into the greatest advance 
army base the war. Here separate wharves and storage areas were 
assigned for each class supply—subsistence, forage, clothing, camp 
equipment, railway equipment, medical supplies, ammunition, horses, 
and mules. Over 1,800 men were employed the wharves and the 
warehouses, repair shops, blacksmith shops, and bakery. During the 
year over 3,600 carriages and 2,400 ambulances were repaired, and 
over 50,000 horses and mules were shod. Twenty large ovens could tum 
out 110,000 bread rations day. Five corps hospitals were brought to- 
gether form great base, evacuation hospital, well equipped 
care for 6,000 patients and capable, emergency, caring for 
10,000. Completely tents first, the hospital eventually was housed 
pavilions and 324 hospital tents. Two steam pumps provided 
water, and steam laundry could handle 6,000 pieces week. Only the 
open latrines detracted from the otherwise excellent arrangement 
the hospital and camp. 

Almost supplies could obtained locally; practically everything 
had imported. the average steamboats and tugs, sailing 
ships, and 100 barges were used transport stores. the spring 
1865, 390 vessels—190 steamers, tugs, sailing vessels, and 100 
barges—chartered government owned, were service supplying 
the armies before Richmond daily expense $48,000. Shipments 
forage during the winter months averaged $1,000,000 month. Sever- 
shipments arrived daily for the sutlers who provided extra fruit, 
vegetables, and other foods and articles for sale the soldiers. The 
Sanitary Commission brought such things canned tomatoes and 
pickles. Distribution supplies troops the front lines was rail- 
road and wagon. After completion military railroad from City 
Point for twenty miles over the bed the old City Point Railroad and 
along the line trenches, forward units would supplied all weath- 
with little difficulty. the fall 1864 eighteen trains day were 
delivering supplies the various stations the rear the battie posi- 
tions and evacuating casualties the City Point hospital. The effects 
the months attrition began show the Confederate army the 
spring. Federal cavalry raids interrupted Confederate supplies, while 
the great base City Point continued supply armies 
abundantly ever. last the Confederate line broke. After defeat 
Five Forks April 1865, Lee ordered the evacuation Petersburg. 
Union forces marched into both Petersburg and Richmond April 
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Grant moved swiftly cut off Lee’s escape, and the sequel Appo- 
mattox Court House quickly 

Mobilization such vast scale, the introduction new weapons 
and equipment, the use railroads moving troops and supplies— 
all these senses the Civil War could called “the first modern 
war.” Still must remembered that more muzzle-loaders than re- 
peaters were used, steamboats were important railroads, and 
antiseptic surgery and bacteriology were just about usher truly 
modern medical practice. After the war the army would demobilized 
and scattered mostly among western outposts. The surge toward mod- 
ernization stimulated war once again would decline trough 
indifference. would disturbed now and then the demands 
Indian warfare and few imaginative officers seeking steady im- 


provement, until new national emergency should once more call forth 
the waves progress. 


9OR, Ser. LI, Pt. 256-60; Ser. III, 293; George Adams, Doctors 
Blue (New York, 1952), pp. 102-5; Records the Provost Marshal General, Record 
Books the Army the Potomac, Vol. XLII, National Archives. 
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LETTERS FROM SAILOR 
TINCLAD 


Edited Lester Swift 


The Union Navy inland waters during the Civil War did not take 
part any major engagements after the fall Vicksburg, but the 
sailor tinclad was probably shot more often than the average 
infantryman. The men the Mississippi Squadron were forced eat 
much wormy food, ran much greater risk getting malaria, and 
could killed just dead the soldiers fighting the trenches 
Petersburg. 

Following are excerpts from the letters John Swift, who left Liver- 
pool, England, June, 1863, and enlisted the U.S. Navy Cleveland 
early the following month. was sent the naval base Cairo, 
Illinois, for service with the Mississippi Squadron. observations 
and comments present different viewpoint from that the usual 
Civil War participant. was apparently naive, somewhat snobbish 
young Britisher who had patriotic reason for wearing Federal uni- 
form. Many his observations are cutting and egotistic. The extent 
formal education not known, but apparent that was 
able express himself clearly. This and his penmanship probably ex- 
plain why was promoted Steward early 1864. 

The letters wrote were mailed Liverpool his mother, his 
sister Rosie, and Harold Whiteside, the man who married Rosie. 
the possession are twenty-four letters written from the time Mr. 
Swift landed New York until was mustered out the naval service 
late July, 1865. How happened enlist the navy amusing 


board lodging. However found great annoyance that 
the place were going work was 700 miles from N’York, al- 
though not have gone such case was obliged once 


The grandson the author these letters, Lester department 
head for the Clevite Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. member the 
Western Reserve Historical Society and the Cleveland Civil War Round Table. 
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had started. arriving there the company men went out with re- 
fused work dare not hand’s turn they kill for this 
isa rough place. The others had money and took train back home, but 
[had not enough walked back about miles different part 
the line got employment. was only able work short time how- 
ever, the work was very hard they always push more strangers 
here than they anyone else. 

left the railroad took bundle (my box best clothes left 
the house where boarded) walked right down here 
Cleveland, Ohio, I’ve joined the navy for one year. You need not 
frightened when you read this there danger the service 
going except from dysentery not afraid that. The pay 
dollars month prize money further expect get promoted 
almost soon get aboard the ship (she’s ironclad)... 


Swift was originally assigned the Queen City; shortly thereafter 
was transferred the tinclad Silver Cloud. This boat was purchased 
May 19, 1863, and very likely that Swift was member cadre 
who were assigned her when she was first put service: The Silver 
Cloud was 4th rate stern wheeler weighing 236 tons, armed with six 
howitzers. September, 1864, 24-pound rifle was 

The Mississippi Squadron was very heterogeneous collection 
vessels, hardly any two them alike. The great majority were typical 
river boats which had formerly been used for freight and passenger 
service and were altered mounting steel plates the sides give 
the crew some protection against sharpshooters. 

During the summer conditions Tennessee were chaotic. 
Portions the state could reached easily Union gunboats. Ad- 
miral Porter dispatched into the state gunboats whose primary 
mission was drive away capture detachments from the Confederate 
army the Tennessee River area who were forcing pro-Union men 
join the Confederate 


When your letters came was come off sentry having been obliged 
stand guard for seven hours over pack guerillas took prison- 
ers Tennessee River. Tell Maggie that she saw few her dar- 
ling Southerners she would disgusted that commit suicide 
right away. They wear uniforms but turn out straw felt hats. 
They wear old trousers woolen coarse white shirts their 


Pratt, Civil War Western Waters (New York, 1956), 243. 

2U.S. War Dept. comp., Official Records the Union and Confederate Navies 
the War the Rebellion (Washington, 1894-1922), XXV, 339. Hereafter cited 
Navy OR. 
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faces, they have the most diabolical unshaven countenances you can 
imagine. one occasion that stood hours guard had the pleasing 
job being compelled shoot one them give another poke with 
bayonet. The way happened was this. They were all what 
call the hurricane roof. had charge prisoners four other 
had charge the rest. were separated from the rest 
was separated from the other sentries about minutes before 
yards off just had time bring the musket shoulder 
blaze away one give another prod, the third fellow stopped 
course the meantime had plenty help. The other men 
never moved. happy say that did not kill either them al- 
though the fellow bayonetted was very near going off. Don’t show 
this part 


Homesickness malady which may become epidemic the 
armed forces time war. Its symptoms are varied. this case the 
victim remorseful concerning his infrequent attendance church 
before left home. 


You can scarcely understand the regret feel when think all 
the times used avoid going church with you how long 
again. have not seen the inside church since left N’York when 
see the little white wooden churches the villages 
down the river looking quiet and pleasant feel indescribeable 
longing spend one Sunday evening home. have course be- 
come Federal since joined their service but with regard slavery 
still the same mind. have number niggers aboard here 
may say that lazier, more impertinent more dishonest set men 
never saw. Not mention being perfectly disgusting many 


earlier letter John told his mother that there would whiskey 
ration aboard the boat and that would not collect and would thereby 
add $1.50 his monthly income. But after nearly nine months service, 
fell the wayside. Writing April 1864, stated: 


pretty well but have small headache, for tell you the 
truth got ashore yesterday and got pretty tight for the first time since 
have been Navy. did not drink much but forgot that had not 
tasted strong drink for long time course small quantity soon 
took affect. came aboard challenged the whole crew single com- 
bat kicked row, but have plenty friends aboard, both 
officers men, there was notice taken. 


Letter Rosie, Sept. 1863. Ibid., Dec. 1863. 
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probable that Swift had been promoted Steward 
before the above letter was written, and had thus been relieved the 
busy routine describes the next letter, penned May 1864. 
certainly had time his hands and was both bored with the inactivity 
and also eager impress Whiteside with the dangerous and exciting 
life was leading. 


will give the routine day here that you may form some idea 
the delights Gunboat life the Mississippi. 5/30 summer 
winter you turn out dress lash your hammock take the 
“hammock netting.” this not done minutes from the time all 
hands are called you are put the “Black List” which means being 
kept constantly work for week more. After you have stowed 
away your hammock you can what you please until when 
breakfast piped, the said breakfast consists colored hot water 
facetiously called coffee, and hard biscuits. all hands are turned 
to, scrub holystone decks, this being very important part the 
duties, generally lasts till about and during that time 
some the men are employed pulling heavy stones over the deck 
(which particularly fatiguing) others drawing water (which wets 
man from the waist down) others scrubbing with brooms some 
pumping water. This last duty most coveted winter most 
avoided summer the pump large one for men) placed right 
alongside the boilers although very pleasant winter, fearful 
summer owing the intense heat from the boilers the absence 
any draft whatever. 

After decks are all clean there are few spare moments generally 
employed the men cleaning themselves, the drum beats 
quarters for inspection drill. Every man runs his station, the 
“officer the division” sees that all his men are present then reports 
“All present” the “Executive Officer” Lieut.) who turn reports 
the Captain, the “Executive” then comes below inspects each gun’s 
crew see they are properly dressed are clean. man discovered 
dirty taken that evening made strip himself entirely, 
the hose got out, the pump manned, men stand with scrub- 
bing brushes bucket sand then washed scrubbed. man 
once washed always very careful keep himself very clean after- 
wards. 

After inspection drill for hour fellow must handle him- 
self lively during that time get end abuse not only from the 
officer commanding but also from the rest the gun’s crew. After 
drill one man set work one thing and another something 
else till all are employed; object: keep the men out mischief. One 
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thing another keeps them going till twelve o’clock when dinner 
announced the Boatswain’s pipe, this (the dinner not the pipe) 
consists pork beans one day salt beef nothing the next day 
on, beef one day pork the next. 

one all hands are “turned to” again work resumed 
winter, summer that time have supper, more colored 
hot water “hard tack.” After supper there seldom any work done 
except cases coaling ship. (in summer) hammocks are “piped 
down” every man slings his hammock his own particular hook 
skylarking reigns supreme till o’clock which time every man must 
his hammock except the “Watch Deck.” some the small 
hours you are called relieve the watch deck you don’t make 
your appearance five minutes from the time you are called, the 
Black List receives addition its members you have its 
decent officer) double watch stand done with it. watch 
last two hours half the first watch set winter, 
that goes then relieved the next watch the last 
goes stands till when all hands are turned out. The 
watches are changed every night that man has the first watch 
Monday night has the second watch Tuesday night on. 

can tell you used rather tough having turn out carry 
musket hours last winter when you just spit out deck and 
counted you would find said spit frozen perfectly hard. Sentries were 
very regular walking their beats those nights. fact fellow had 
keep walking fast could believe would have got frozen. 
hammock. used those occasions the “fireroom” (where 
the boiler fires are kept) lie down heap coal sleep 
opposite roaring fire. These gunboats are obliged Government 
regulations always have steam up. coal bed, you will say, very 
dirty one, but fellow thinks very little that when case 
freezing comfort and found coal bed with big lump for pillow 
very comfortable had many good sleep said bed. 


From raging torrent full floating cakes ice, the river could 
transformed into sluggish, muddy stream ready trap unwary 
Yankee 


Today have nice job do, pull monitor off that has got 
stuck sandbank off Helena. may take week get her off 


details concerning the difficulty navigation the Mississippi the 
winter 1863-64, see Navy OR, XXV, 339, 689. 
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may succeed first pull. rather amusing work pulling these 
steamers off when they get aground. First make enormous 
hawser fast the steamer that aground then make fast our own 
boat leaving fathoms between the two boats, all then ready 
distance then comes taut. course our speed gives the steamer 
that’s fast tremendous jerk she comes few feet off when snap goes 
the hawser. This repeated until the Str got off continual jerks, 
breaking the hawser every time. have seen hawser broken 
times when breaks every man must look out for when flies 
strikes man breaks his bones just they were glass generally 
adds the injury knocking him overboard. firstrate fun how- 
ever, smashing hawsers that way. There sort interest watching 
the rope calculating where will go. 

These monitors are queer looking articles. guess you would open 
your eyes you saw one. attempt describe one you, don’t 
think could it; but will just mention that they have part ex- 
posed the enemy’s shot except what called the “fighting turret” 
perfectly ball proof. 100 pound solid shot will scarcely dinge 
them. These turrets revolve, they generally contain two heavy guns, 
these being loaded the turret revolves brings them bear 
object, they are fired away goes the turret round again, thus protect- 
ing the men from sharpshooters anything that sort. the time 
the turret comes round again the guns are loaded run out ready 
on. our boat have nothing that sort. They can pick fellow 

The captain that had command the boat when came her has 
left some time the fellow that came his place very disagreeable; 
every one board dislikes him, from officers down the boys. 
knows this retaliates issuing orders that put complete stop 
the little indulgences the officers had been accustomed to. There are 
thousand ways that capt. can annoy his officers yet keep within 
the rules. Since came aboard (about months ago) there have been 
three officers under arrest. There one now awaiting courtmartial. 
During the whole time the other capt. was aboard there never was 
officer under arrest even reprimanded. The old capt. (his name was 
was thorough gentleman never meddled with anything. 
some upstart this his first command. understand that 
once worked railroad wheeled barrow there very contented- 

evening now will tell you the results our efforts get the 
Monitor “Osage” off the sandbank. could not stir her. She sunk 


} 


foot the sand the only way get her off take off all her iron 
plating set shore; her crew are busily engaged doing 
are lying anchor little distance off doing nothing. will take some 
time get the iron plates off her when she floated again she will 
have Cairo get them put again one thing pulling 
them off another putting them on.® 


have very nice station, rather beat, now, run down 
the river between Helena Fort Pillow distance about 200 miles, 
calling Memphis (which between the two) about once 
There are “rebs” here, only few guerillas they being 
bands from 100, keep out our way very carefully. them 
however behaved rather boldly the other night. They came down 
plantation, secured the inhabitants carried off all the cotton. This 
was done under our very noses lay anchor right opposite the 
plantation that night never knew anything the affair till morning 
when the plantation folks told us. guess catch the fellows yet 
make things hot for them. 


captured couple General Forrest’s men short time ago 
they are now enjoying their leisure Memphis prison. Forrest sup- 
pose you know was the man that made raid into our lines captured 
Fort Pillow massacring every man it. went there and shelled 
them out Forrest now Rebel General but there are people 
who remember well, the time when was low slave dealer kept 
negro pen Memphis. stated good authority, that even 
those slave dealing days was despised other slave dealers for 
his cruelty his slaves. once flogged slave death buried him 
the pen the other slaves were such dread him that they dare 
not tell anyone. oozed out however course time the body was 
searched for and found but Monsieur Forrest was non est having gone 
South taken commission the Rebel Army the Chivalrous South. 


The mosquitoes are terrible here now. While write this hands 
are covered with their bites. They are dreadful plague. They have 
sort spear coming from head end, about the length the line 
make here, they can drive through pair trousers easily. This 
spear hollow through they suck the blood. When person 
awake they can feel the spear running into the flesh just like fine 


Although badly damaged the Osage was repaired and returned service. She 
was sunk torpedo Mobile Bay March 29, 1865. 

May, 1864, the Mississippi and its tributaries had been divided into ten 
districts patrolled total seventy-five gunboats. Navy OR, XXVI, 317. 

The Silver Cloud arrived Fort Pillow the morning after the engagement 
and sent detail ashore under flag truce bury the dead and remove the 
Ibid., 222. 
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Letters from Sailor 


needle yet the mosquito itself comes lightly that one never knows 
there till they feel the sting. 

One cannot help feeling easy under fire when although constantly 
exposed they never get hurt. think told you before that never got 
hurt since shipped except once mere scratch from splinter 
lately something hit the head. don’t know what was but 
took little above the eye just knocked flying. When got 
(which did few moments during which time imagined 
was shot was going off) clapped hand forehead feel 
the hole supposed, but surprise found nothing but enor- 
mous lump fast rising abominably painful. course had headache 
studied astronomy for few seconds can tell you saw awful 
lot stars during that time. 

pretty nearly rid the lump but the place quite discolored 
sore still, for, mend matters the first sponger gun hit right 
the sore spot turning the rammer the other day. felt strongly 
inclined lay violent hands him but better nature prevailed 
magnanimously forgave him smiled!!! 


Ina letter Rosie June Swift paid homage the work the 
Christian and Sanitary Commissions. 


did not take Bible when left N’York. But there Society 
this Country which supplies all who are fighting under its flag, with 
food for body soul. have one their bibles which does well al- 
though would rather have the pleasure reading own old Bible. 
This Sanitary Commission supplies Soldiers Sailors with eatables 
they would never see otherwise. They also supply Army Navy Sur- 
geons with more delicate description food for the sick many 
poor fellow blesses them. have received onions potatoes some 
sort stuff half Sour Krout half Pickled cabbage, all which are very 
healthy. They also gave eggs which are great luxury. can eat 
raw onions with great relish now. was long before even smelt 
one that when did get one found most delicious just was. 


Six days later painted vivid picture life gunboat. 


went White River last time far any gunboat has been 
before but got too hot for had return, the Rebs being 
thick peas everywhere. fellow dare not show his nose. Another 
boat tried since but she was near being captured had travel 
back. The “rebs” try awkward sort plan capture the gunboats 
there. They conceal themselves along the bank the river wherever 
they think likely that gunboat will make landing (as they some- 
times get fresh grub for the skipper) when she has landed 
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tied the bank, down they come with run try board 
overwhelm numbers. such case the only chance cut the 
line which holds her get clear the bank then pepper them 
Sometimes boat cannot get away before some the foremost have 
got board they never number many they are generally made 
prisoners jump 

daresay you will amused when tell you that use fan very 
much now often think Cooper her fan when sitting back 
warm evening fanning away hard can. fan useful here 
two ways, keeps one cool keeps away the diabolical mosquitoes. 
You have conception what mosquitoes are down here. They are 
perfect devils. leave the least little hole mosquito bar when 
going bed they find out immediately they come and then good- 
bye sleep. Even one does succeed getting sleep, get 
him they will wake him, for the itching intense that person will 
almost tear their skin off their sleep this only irritates the bites 
more. only yesterday morning that woke myself with scratch- 
ing the backs hands favorite place with mosquitoes) had 
got them such irritated condition that was obliged get 
hold hands cold water for about half hour before could ob- 
tain relief. Fleas the other two races which are common England 
are mild inoffensive vermin comparison. also favored with 
large company cockroaches, but company sorry say 
unlike the general run companies, not limited. They devour any 
small provisions buy. They eat thread, clothes paper think 
they tried devour needles, but guess they found much steel 
rather too powerful tonic. 

see white women here pretty often but they are almost invariably, 
ugly, badly made they have peculiarly hard, worldly, money-making 
look their faces that they seem say you chisel me, boy. 
Besides all this they don’t know how dress themselves well 
Liverpool girl. you have anyone hand that you want 
fall love with, just clap her way first thing after get 
home I’m gone coon. Talking coons, shooting coons first rate 
amusement. They are also very good eating. People here eat good 
many things that would have turned nose when was home. 
One thing have discovered however, that is, that wild swans are the 
most delicious food ever ate. Their flesh has taste fowl 


Gen. Shelby estimated the time that there were about 10,000 bushwhackers 
and draft-dodgers the White River Valley. U.S. War Dept. comp., War the 
Rebellion: Compilation the Official Records the Union and Confederate 
Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. XXXIV, Pt. 660. See also Navy OR, 
XXVI, 355, 359. 
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Letters from Sailor 


the same time taste mutton veal. any rate very delicate 
juicy what shot down here were fat that you could easily 
cut solid piece meat off them inches thick. Squirrels are also 
very good eating but they are too small. 

The Yankee girls have either more sense, more love for the boys 
than the girls England have. They know that there are hundreds 
thousands poor fellows duty the wildest parts the country, 
where they never see the face human being except their own and 
where they can never obtain anything read. they (the girls) 
cannot the soldiers and cheer them with their company, they get 
correspondence (strictly correct) generally with the expressed 
object “fun mutual improvement.” The people the North seem 
have but one idea everything they regarding the soldiers 
sailors “they are fighting suffering that may live home 
happiness peace, let return all can for them.” Accordingly, 
the old men give money, the women give clothing the girls write 
them. All this has been preparatory saying that think get 
correspondence with some the latter. will serve pass away 
little time and intend enter into correspondence until 
have thoroughly respectable letter writer. 

would very glad you would try get sort correspond- 
ence with some little girl your acquaintance. would prefer 
stranger. You can explain her the object, which merely cheer 
poor fellow who long way from home friends, with amusement 
except steaming and down river which completely hemmed 
enormous trees, thick that hut three yards from the bank cannot 
seen without going ashore and where the only faces seen from 
morning night are mixture niggers black faces and white men’s 
dirty brown faces, mixture tan and fine gunpowder which gives 


them the appearance having thick growth very black hair all 
over their faces, badly shaved. 


The volunteers the armed services did not take kindly military 
discipline and easy see why they would resent being forced 
take orders from petty officer who was not even American citizen. 
Writing Whiteside, Swift confided: 


Americans are very unruly lot fellows and one has make him- 
self master strong measures will find they will the masters. 
The only way make them obey tell them twice and they don’t 
obey then put them double irons. are very short handed 
present, obliged perform other duties beside own and 
first found the men unmanageable. Because had been down among 


them myself they considered that ought let them they pleased. 


| 


Well, for while endeavored put with it, but something other 
having gone wrong received reprimand from the higher authorities, 
and, course, clear myself, told the executive officer that the men 
would not obey me. Contrary expectation received still more 
severe reprimand and order immediately report any man who re- 
fused duty. told the men quietly what orders were and that in- 
tended act them but they laughed and the first man 
gave order flatly refused and when threatened report him 
minutes after had him double irons chained stanchion and kept 
him there five days bread and water. You must not suppose that 
this was done order, only reported him. one but the captain 
has the power order man put irons. course the other 
men were saucier than they were before and before days were over 
had them irons and the others began little careful. Now 
they are quite obedient but know they hate because above 
them. One fellow swore that would pitch overboard sometime but 
don’t care for such threats. would like see the fellow who could 
throw overboard without coming with and don’t think any 
them would drown himself for the sake drowning me. tried 
civil them could, but the envy they felt promotion would 
not let them friendly me. course have few true staunch 
friends among them who would just soon fight for eat their 
breakfast; the enemies are all among the younger men. 

wish was time for home. think and take the 
$1,000 they offer for foreign substitutes and when got ske- 
dadle. Joking aside, could have been home now chose that 
little trick. simple enough. You and present yourself sub- 
stitute for some rich man that has been drafted; pays you $1,000 for 
taking his place and the gives you $350 $400 bounty; you get 
your uniform and attend drill ’til they begin have confidence you 
and then you take good opportunity and travel into Canada. These 

June Since writing yesterday morning received dispatch 
informing the capture one our gunboats, (the “Queen 
which was first drafted, you remember) and ordering pro- 
ceed down White River immediately for further orders. the Queen 
City was captured White River, think very likely they are going 
send after her see what can do. 

July open this tell you that the Rebels are driven back. 
gave them pretty good whipping now are anchor alongside the 
wreck the “Queen City” which they burned after capturing her. The 
Rebels are about miles off place called Cotton Plant. 
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Letters from Sailor 


course have keep sharp look out. One half the crew are 
quarters night 

have seen some men, whose faces would have been study for 
painter, but one face above all struck think shall always re- 
member it. was the face dead soldier, man the prime life, 
not years old. was considerably above the average height size 
had magnificent head. His hat was gone his hair fell back from 
his face heavy with blood. lay his back, both arms extended 
the legs slightly contracted. His face was the most sublime picture 
ever saw have seen good many dead since came out here. His 
beard clustered heavy masses round his throat chin formed 
contrast the white face. His eyes were open still; even death, 
[they] had look them have never seen except the eyes 
brave man. His lips were parted wore the most wonderful smile 
think ever saw. cannot describe it. was like the smile person 
who smiles deep thought yet there was species bitterness 
that told the death agony plainly the clinched hand that still 
grasped the broken rifle. One moment his smile seemed like the smile 
one who slept the next seemed like the last ghastly effort 
conceal his torture. stood him till persuaded myself that 
could not dead stooped felt his heart but movement, 
even doubted then took knife held the blade his mouth, 
but was useless; one touch his face told that, for was cold 
death could make it. The man’s face haunted for days after 
could not get rid the remembrance. 

have pretty hard fare these times. this blasted river can 
get nothing whatever eat, consequently dine daily have dined 
for the past two months pork beans, with molasses bad bread 
for second course. Vegetables are unknown article, potatoes never 
appear the only fruit know dried apples they are little 
disagreeable owing dense population maggots. often have 
delicacy unknown savage countries such England, namely fried 
cockroaches pork. generally prefer the pork fried alone, but our 
steward (an American citizen African descent) not particular 
consequently fries them together. cockroaches have become 
used them that can sleep while they are performing pedes- 
trian tours legs over body generally. You may imagine what 
numbers there are them when tell you that find impossible 
keep them off the letter writing whenever write night. 
not very vicious however, don’t mind them. 


the night June 27, 1864, detachment cavalry and artillery under 
Gen. Shelby stole into position near the anchored Queen City. the half-light 
early dawn the Confederates opened murderous fire the boat and its sleeping 
crew. Twenty minutes later the ship was surrendered. Navy OR, XXVI, 418, 431. 
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The following from manuscript, dated December 1864, St, 
Charles, Arkansas. 


This morning went ashore see the execution murderer, 
was Negro belonging one the colored regiments occupying 
St. Charles present had seems, deliberately murdered two white 
women who lived just outside the picket lines. shot one them 
through window, she was found laying where she fell, having been 
instantaneously killed. then plundered the house left. But 
short time returned the remaining woman seeing him coming, ran 
out the house hid hut where some the negro servants lived. 
The murderer followed her and disregarding her entreaties spared 
shot her through the head. doing placed the gun close her 
face that the powder it. 

The evidence against him having proved sufficient, was con- 
demned shot this morning. about A.M. the troops occupying 
the Fort, consisting Infantry, Cavalry Artillery, were paraded and 
marched the place Execution which was small clearing just 
outside the fortifications. 

Having formed hollow square and everything being prepared, the 
prisoner was brought the ground. was driven wagon was 
seated his coffin beside him was the chaplain one the regi- 
ments, who remarked paid attention the convict. afterwards 
learned that the prisoner had refused all attempts exhortation. 

front the wagon was band with drums muffled and playing 
the Dead March Saul. The wagon was guarded four men im- 
mediately behind came the firing party. 

After the procession had passed completely round the square 
that each man might look for the last time the condemned, halted 
the center the prisoner was assisted alight having irons 
his legs (but not his hands). The coffin was then placed the 
ground the sentence the Court Martial was read Adjutant, 
the prisoner, who was seated his coffin. This having been finished, 
the Chaplain took off his hat invited him pray. They knelt down 
together for some time nothing could heard save the solemn tones 
the minister. was impressive scene. The troops all drawn 
array seeming though they were statues, they were still, and 
these two men kneeling the center the square. The Clergyman 
prayed earnestly knelt there with the wind blowing his grey hair 
from his face prayed for the soul the miserable being his side, 
who almost lay across the coffin with his face buried his hands, 
could not help but feel awe stricken. Nothing seen but the dense 
forest the dark rainy clouds. The morning the place were suited 
the ceremony shall never forget the scene. 
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Letters from Sailor 


After the Chaplain had ceased praying made final effort in- 
duce the prisoner confess, but denied his guilt the last. 
this time had preserved tolerably cool demeanor, but when the 
officer approached bandage his eyes broke down clasping his 
hands entreated spared. Finding useless ask for mercy 
beat his hands together wildly fell back sitting the coffin 
his legs had failed him. His eyes were then bandaged the firing party 
advanced within paces him. The prisoner still remained sitting 
with his hands crossed his breast, when the word “Ready!” was given 
the Lieutenant command, the men cocked their pieces, “Aim!” 

short pause and “Fire!” rang out sharp clear. There was report 
the prisoner throwing his arms the air fell over backwards. Two 
three shivers then with one long sigh died, having been shot 
five places. The surgeon having ascertained that life was extinct, the 
body was placed the coffin removed. This the last time will 
execution. 


March 1865, still aboard the Silver Cloud, Swift wrote his mother. 


guerilla tried shot this morning and cut the leg never 
mind whats spoiled their appearance considerable well taking 
small nip out poor thigh. made him bow and got out 
sight quick, naval parlance “laid low.” 

don’t like the Captain have. said Irishman, but 
is, not Irish gentleman. has reason him and unless 
people are thought very little here. man discovered 
immediately loses caste. And for that reason most the 
Irish begin deny their country soon they have been over here 
year two. not deny belonging the Emerald Isle for proud 
it. this Navy man does not require either gentleman 
scholar order obtain promotion. 

All the qualifications required are good knowledge gunnery and 
fair amount courage. however man can bring education along 
with these will get all the better. all the officers board here 
there are only three besides myself who can write and spell correctly. 
This Mississippi Squadron was got hurry when was being 


organized looked more for fighting men than looked for gentle- 
men. 


The joy and sorrow the nation during April, 1865, spread every 
corner the land, even into the wardroom 4th rate tinclad the 
White River Arkansas. last letter, written Rosie April 21, 
reflected the sentiments all Men Blue. 


You will have heard before this the fall Richmond and the sur- 


| 
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render Genl Lee. set all wild here had grand meeting 
wardroom finished basket champagne. case this should 
alarm you with regard our sobriety will just mention that basket 
American champagne contains only dozen small bottles which 
among all present just made glasses each, and regards expense, the 
wine was present. 

Since then received the intelligence the assassination Presi- 
dent Lincoln Secretary Seward, and need scarcely tell you what 
effect the news had all. For part, although not Ameri- 
can, felt much shocked would had heard the death 
our own Queen. could not get rid the feeling sorrow all day. 
Lincoln was killed the instigation the Confederates, they will pay 
dearly for it. don’t with people who are favor the law re- 
taliation but will say that Lincoln’s murderer were our hands 
would feel pleasure hanging him with own hands. have 
made application for appointment master’s mate. did not intend 
looking for appointment but since the death Lincoln bound 


THE PEN BEFORE THE SWORD 


Carl Bode 


and full the writing about the Civil War that seems almost 
impossible that minor—has been ignored including 
Lincoln’s dog! The military strategy being endlessly explored. 
The political side the war has been for generations the source 
great debate. The economics the war are constantly being reassessed. 
The lives the leaders are often re-examined. Even some the human 
side re-created through letters, diaries, and memoirs. see the 
soldier bivouac and battle; see him the parapet prison. The 
guns Gettysburg are heard again and the cries Andersonville. And 
yet one minor but human element has been overlooked. know no- 
thing about the soldiers and their officers normal, more less culti- 
vated human beings with interest—pushed down the war but 
still part their essential humanity—in reading book, looking 
picture, watching minstrel show play. 

one would argue that the culture the participants was very 
important the conduct the war. But can argued that their 
cultural history had enough significance justify least modicum 
attention. 

open the subject, suppose take one man—instead man 
the mass—and see what his culture was like, particularly connection 
with his character. Suppose take citizen from Ohio who served 
through the entire war. will not the perfectly average man, for 
will end general officer. can, however, represent the typical 
cultivated man. might watch his cultural growth during his young 
manhood and mature life. would watch with more interest 
knew that was later President the United States. And 
could realize that this would not make him any less representative, 
for nothing new have the White House President typical 
his culture though extraordinary his political abilities. Such man 
was Rutherford Hayes. 


Currently leave from the University Maryland, visiting 
professor English and history the University Wisconsin. His recent 
book, The Anatomy American Popular Culture, 1840-1861, the second 
three projected volumes the history culture the nineteenth century. 


There will additional point discovering his developing in- 
terests during the 1840’s and for the general cultural forces 
work during the two decades before the war were highly significant 
themselves. They produced the first modern period our culture. 
Culturally the United States was simple nation when the began 
but complex one when the ended. This was pivotal time. 

Let begin with something about Hayes’s education and then his 
growing personal and public interests. They need sketched first 
order set the scene for his strictly cultural development. need 
know enough about his life understand his culture. 


the decade the opened, rich with promise, Hayes was 
the middle his sophomore year little Kenyon College Ohio. His 
letters home contained the pleas for money and favorite foods. 
potatoes preferred) still characteristic the college student. was 
handsome, long-nosed, lively young fellow, given occasional 
prank but nonetheless top scholar his class. had, confessed 
his diary, more than the normal share self-esteem; but his sparkle 
humor kept him from pomposity and his merits proved obvious 
other people that any conceit could excused. His college record 
proved good. His time Kenyon passed pleasantly anyone 
could wish. The subjects his studies were the standard classical ones 
the time and emerged with sound basic education. 

October, 1842, not long after graduation, started reading law 
the office firm Columbus attorneys. pored over Blackstone 
and scolded himself for failing learn enough. not satisfied,” 
wrote, underlining the words earnest emphasis. The succeeding 
August went east once again, this time enroll the Harvard Law 
School. There stayed for three rewarding semesters, then returned 
Ohio and was admitted the bar. settled Lower Sandusky, 
where his uncle had his business, and began the practice law. Two 
years hard work and declining health followed; next came refreshing 
visit Texas, and after that, Hayes’s decision move his practice 
Cincinnati, major business center and the cultural capital entire 
region. entered into its legal, business, and social activities with 
obvious zest. Opening his office 1850, conformed the best 
American traditions sleeping the floor save money. However, 
clients began come him, one one, not the least among them 
his faithful uncle Sardis Birchard, who had bought some land for specu- 
lative purposes and now retained his nephew protect his legal in- 
terests it. 

the end 1852, after courtship which recorded delightfully 
his diary, married Miss Lucy Webb. genuinely sweet and de- 
voted young woman, she had sense fun that kept her goodness from 
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cloying. “Almost two months married,” Hayes noted February 27, 
1853, adding fervently, “Blessings his head who first invented mar- 
riage!” The next year, with ready help from Uncle Sardis, purchased 
substantial house for $4,500. There installed his growing family. 
His professional responsibilities increased; his civic interests broadened. 

Hayes’s legal experience and his interests politics united when the 
Cincinnati City Council voted him into office Solicitor. had not 
sought the post, nor was seek future ones, but his honesty and 
ability developed good deal political appeal. His political beliefs 
remained, until the middle those the Whig party. 

Reform was the keynote his civic interests. The most notable 
among the humanitarian crusades which occupied the two decades 
before the war was the one for the abolition slavery. the time 
gripped national attention, Hayes had already shown his concern with 
reform working behalf another humanitarian movement, the 
temperance crusade. made his first public address behalf 
temperance; became active the Sons Temperance; and re- 
mained faithful the cold-water cause throughout his life: even the 
White House was allow alcohol served. But, like most 
his countrymen, did not join the open fight for the abolition 
slavery until after the had begun. 

Incidentally, soon realized that should read the history 
the antislavery struggle. must study the subject, and now be- 
ginning with Clarkson’s History the Abolition the Slave Trade.” 
Shortly before the balloting which the ineffectual Buchanan was 
win over Frémont, Hayes made his most memorable statement: “The 
election day after tomorrow the first pitched battle. However 
fares the cause, enlisted for the war.” 

The long four years Buchanan’s term found Hayes taking active 
somewhat minor role strengthening the still shaky Republican 
party organization. the election 1860 neared, recorded his 
opinion the candidates. For Douglas had developed “wholesome 
contempt.” Lincoln thought likable and rather impressive, though 
there evidence that sensed the greatness the man that would 
later manifest itself. When the election went the way wanted, Hayes 
was first ready bid the seceding states calm goodbye. The firing 
Sumter, however, and other Southern acts arms changed his mind. 
June, 1861, volunteered for military service. would enter the 
war major, serve with distinction combat, and the 
end the war would brevetted major general. 

But are concerned not with the future general President but 
with the maturing man the 1840’s and and here particularly 
with his culture and its relations his character. 


CARL BODE 


Foreign observers often remarked the restlessness the average 
American. Francis Grund, for instance, shrewd and sympathetic visi- 
tor, appraised this passion for movement ably anyone. The 
American described the “hurry business” which communicated 
“itself every village and hamlet.” And this was, inferred, not only 
make money even get things done; was the product 
national restlessness. One the clearest manifestations was the desire 
people travel all they could. 

For Hayes, and many his fellow citizens, there was, however, more 
all this traveling than mere restlessness and love movement. There 
was real interest the different parts the country, interest 
growing much out patriotism simple curiosity. showed itself 
the prideful zest with which many Hayes’s own travel accounts 
were written the diary. And showed itself the absence from 
his writing that sour criticism which marked the observations 
most foreign travelers. addition, there was his intellectual desire 
study, know about, other places. Two Years Mexico, Five Years 
... South Africa, Lewis and Clark’s Expedition the Missouri, Simp- 
son’s Journey round the Globe Overland, “two three books the 
Amazon,” and Olmsted’s Tour Texas: those were part the travel 
literature which Hayes scanned. enjoyed too, spite few 
twinges conscience about neglecting his legal reading favor this. 

Allied his interest other places was his interest the past. 
read history for avocation early his student days; and read 
sporadically throughout the years until Sumter, though did not 
relish the extent did the works travel. 

Hayes liked read many different things and demonstrated the 
fact throughout his civilian career. His greatest favorite was belles let- 
tres. His taste literature was cultivated early, for his mother read 
books aloud him and his beloved sister Fanny shared her reading 
with him. His experience Kenyon and Harvard widened his appre- 
ciation English literature particular; American literature, though 
interesting, was still too callow and untried compete with it, felt. 
His taste English literature proved largely that his times. 
delighted the novel more than any other literary form, and 
considered the novels Dickens most rewarding all. 

early 1842, referring Oliver Twist and the second help- 
ing porridge. Other references, quotations, and appreciations occur 
steadily thereafter. David Copperfield pronounced the best book 
Dickens had written. “Unshaved and unshirted,” spent one whole 
Sunday December, 1850, reading it. “Very fine—very” was his em- 
phatic judgment. But perhaps the plainest proof not only his delight 
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letters character and situations the novels—references which take 
for granted that the other person will understand once what Hayes 
observation about the never ending lawsuit Jarndyce vs. Jarn- 
dyce. Whatever is, testifes that the English novelist had made his 
works part the warp and woof American culture. 

Also tune with his times, Hayes apparently considered Scott his 
next most enjoyable author. first liked the poetry, singling out The 
Lady the Lake, and then transferred his allegiance the Waverly 
novels. Actually seems have turned some them later than 
most the American public. any rate, was conning the novels— 
and was Lucy—in the after the Waverly vogue had passed 
its peak. found them good summer reading, noting for example 
August, 1855, that had gone through two three during his vaca- 
tion. Yet his verdict lacked little the enthusiasm lavished 
Dickens. “Grand old novels, those Scott,” declared, patting them 
gently the head. 

The third British novelist evidently enjoyed was Bulwer. too 
was American favorite not the scale Dickens Scott. 
Hayes cared much less for contemporary English poetry; scant referen- 
ces are made the diary letters. Yet had been taught ap- 
preciate poetry the past, and here his taste was eclectic. continued 
dip into the classic English poets for years after graduation, reading 
Marvel, Prior, and Pope, for example. Pope’s Homer impressed him 
with extraordinary power. thought great poetry—and for 
change diverged sharply from the likes and dislikes his day. But the 
scattered references other works, both poetry and prose, are more 
typical. For example, said read the Spectator for its model prose 
style—as one was supposed to—and belittled Sterne for the in- 
delicacy his Sentimental bawdy for our times.” 

random comments Hayes implied that literature ought have 
moral purpose. least this respect found what wanted 
American literature, which had Sternes—although had its share 
trash. While traveling Texas Mississippi steamboat, commented 
coldly his countrymen aboard who were thumbing through “cheap 
tales pirates, ‘love and murder,’ etc.” preferred the works the 
thoughtful, moralistic Hawthorne such literature.” 
The sentimental essayist, Marvel, became another favorite. Hayes 
read and remembered with pleasure Marvel’s best selling Reveries 
Bachelor. also reported reading Irving and Cooper. The American 
poets, the other hand, meant little. twice spoke hearing Long- 
fellow lecture Harvard, but seems have had interest the 
professor’s poetry. The manifold editions Longfellow, well 
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the sentimental lady poets such Mrs. Sigourney, would never have 
appeared had depended Hayes. 

Though lived when men were still allowed indulge sentiment, 
Hayes ran counter his time. avoided the emotionalism which 
fed the books the Mrs. Sigourneys and the sirupy female novelists 
the mob scribbling women,” Hayes 
termed them. The tearful domestic tale was apt bore him. federal 
judge could still weep moving summation but took 
sorrow, heavy sorrow, shake Hayes. child died among 
relatives, would set down stilted though certainly unfeigned moraliz- 
ings about the matter. When, for example, his little nephew passed away, 
Hayes described his angelic beauty lay the coffin. Then 
added rhetorically, “Oh, God, what pangs would shoot through 
thought him and looked him.” However, when his beloved 
sister Fanny died, Hayes wrote the simpler accents utter sincerity, 
“My heart bleeds and the tears flow.” Perhaps the fairest statement 
that revealed the normal emotional reactions which physiology 
created and mid-nineteenth-century custom encouraged, but never 
luxuriated his emotions did, apparently, many other men and most 
women. Accordingly, never read much sentimental fiction 
poetry did his fellows. 

Notwithstanding, long enjoyed literature and soon after settling 
Cincinnati became member lively literary club. was con- 
vivial well intellectual group, but had not liked books 
could have joined different sort society. Lectures too attracted 
him; the lyceum system found Hayes fairly faithful supporter. 
began twenty-one hearing Dana, author Two Years before 
the Mast, before the Cambridge Lyceum. Cincinnati attended 
occasional lecture sponsored the Young Men’s Mercantile Library 
Association. time went on, mentioned hearing some the most 
famous visitors the city. listened Agassiz science, Henry 
Ward Beecher morality, and Edward Everett George Washing- 
ton. One made deeper impression than all the rest: Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 

Emerson arrived Cincinnati 1850 offer several lectures. Hayes 
took his mother the opening one “Natural Aristocracy.” first 
was not particularly impressed, remarking that “was quaint and 
queer expression, but suggestive and pithy; rather series dis- 
jointed thoughts the same subject than methodical, sustained chain 
reasoning and discourse.” gave Emerson only paragraph that 
night his diary. Two nights later went the second lecture, en- 
titled “Eloquence.” Still rather dubious, wrote: “Mr. Emerson 
certainly very entertaining lecturer; whether very instructive pro- 
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found another question.” Yet his imagination was beginning 
caught, seized the opportunity call Emerson part 
committee from the Literary Club. Hayes had stimulating interview 
and later set down bits from his diary. the beginning the next 
week Emerson turn visited the Literary Club, where talked for 
hours “on all matters from letters raising corn and pigs.” The suc- 
ceeding pages the diary are crowded with summaries what 
said then and his next two lectures. Hayes took him more and more 
seriously. fortnight later still had Emerson his mind, and 
long letter sister Fanny filled with reflections 
philosophy. 

Hayes attended lectures improve his mind; they could justified 
easily. Another type public performance, the theater, presented some- 
thing problem. his original suspicion the stage, voiced early 
1842, revealed attitude the majority his countrymen very 
probably shared. the time the way soothed his mother when she 
wrote him about his sister’s and niece’s theater-going was propriety 
itself. “The girls, you say, went the theater one night. 
alarmed. all true that have heard about it, they will but once.” 
But when reached Harvard, Hayes himself partially succumbed. 
saw the English tragedian Macready play Hamlet and felt compelled 
say afterward, take about much pleasure reading the play 
did hearing it.” Gradually became converted more urbane 
view the stage. Because settled cultured Cincinnati, could 
attend plays often wished. Hayes never gave them the attention 
gave his books, but every now and then bought ticket. Not 
surprisingly, continued read occasional play, preferably Shake- 
spearean, well see one. 

Among the fine arts music became his favorite. especially liked 
hear singing, though himself did little more than hum “Old Folks 
Home” tune with the rest the United States. Lucy liked play 
and sing, and while Hayes was courting her mailed her some music. 
The performer mentioned most his diary was the phenomenally 
popular Jenny Lind. His diary refers Jenny Lind before she came 
America, Jenny Lind hats, Barnum’s and Jenny Lind’s anticipated 
neglect the West (“it feared that the West cheated out 
their concerts”), Jenny Lind’s scheduling concert Cincinnati 
anyway, and the concert itself. Yet Hayes declined over- 
whelmed. “Her singing doubtless without fault,” admitted, “her 
voice certainly excellent, but was not moved—thrilled—by her sing- 
ing.” Besides the admission cost was too high. 

spite the fact that Cincinnati served the center for art the 
West, Hayes showed only faint interest painting and sculpture. 
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Hiram Powers the city had the most famous American sculptor. Its 
painters attracted less attention individuals, but there were dozen 
during the and who had their studios Cincinnati and 
added the city’s luster. Talented landscape artists such 
Sonntag and Tait, along with genre artists such Lily Spencer, 
played their part the city’s life. Hayes went person see statue 
so, can judge the diary, but did nothing further. His refer- 
ences paintings are correspondingly rare. 

the Hayes family, painting was allowed Uncle Sardis’ pro- 
vince. Hayes refers Sardis’ canvases with comfortable smile. Once 
twice the diary and letters contain reference engravings and, 
more often, the daguerreotypes which Hayes sat for appropriate 
intervals. Yet plain that pictorial art meant much less him than 
belles lettres. ever joined the popular art unions which raffled 
off paintings and sent engravings into every state the Union, 
can find record it. 

would unrealistic, however, expect Hayes equally 
interested every phase American culture. Individual enthusiasms 
varied course; all patrons literature, for instance, were means 
patrons the arts. Indeed, the very inequality his interests was 
typical. Everything considered, Hayes can remain our choice 
representative cultivated man. 


The years passed. The lively junior Kenyon became the bearded 
father three boys, city official solid merit and high reputation. 
During the and his character ripened; matured with 
the country. His cultural interests remained spite the growing 
pressures business. During the hard years the Civil War and some 
the crowded years public office afterward, pure lack time 
would keep him from self-cultivation. But events the very end 
would testify his basic interest it. “At the close seventieth 
year, join the Chautauqua class 1896,” would note shakily his 
all confident that shali live complete it.” Neverthe- 
less, “let education continue the end life.” 
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THE CONFEDERATE CAUSE THE 
COLORADO TERRITORY, 1861-1865 


Duane Allan Smith 


had just begun when the Colorado Territory came into 
existence. Whether this new territory would remain the Union 
join the Southern Confederacy quickly became major issue the 
area. stake this struggle were gold finance the war and men 
serve the army. The Confederacy needed both, and badly, but 
stood profit third way gaining control the mountainous 
region. The acquisition large western territory would impress 
diplomat unfamiliar with the area and might consequently help 
hasten official European recognition. 

Southerners early settled the area; however, with the increase 
new inhabitants their percentage the total population steadily de- 
clined. 1861, although the estimates vary from per cent, 
majority the people were Unionists. letter President Lincoln, 
Benjamin Hall stated: “Of the 30,000 people here least 6,000 are men 
southern paternity Denver was estimated 
equally divided between Northern and Southern supporters,? which 
would indicate that Federal strength lay the outlying regions. The 
June, 1861, census for Colorado gave population total 25,329, 
which 18,316 were males over the age twenty-one. 

The question Negro slaves the territory was never important. 
Although there was report slaves the diggings the summer 
1859, this was apparently very uncommon. The 1861 census returns 
showed only eighty-nine Negroes the territory; did not state wheth- 
they were free slave. 


Born San Diego, California, ALLAN now candi- 
date history the University Colorado. also working study 
army military policy the Great Plains, 1820-65. 


1U.S. War Dept. comp., War the Rebellion: Compilation the Official 
Records the Union ‘Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. 
IV, 504. Hereafter cited OR. Gov. William Gilpin believed the number 
nearer 7,500. Ibid., IV, 73. 

Ashley, “Reminiscences Colorado the Early ’Sixties.” Colorado 
Magazine, XIII 225-26. 
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Prior the firing Fort Sumter, the battle Union 
was waged the infant territorial newspapers. The Rocky Mountain 
News, the leading paper the territory, was first neutral and printed 
articles from both sides. But March, 1861, the paper swung into 
permanent support the Union. The Canon City Times, accused 
being pro-Southern, attempted first straddle the fence. was not 
until the summer 1861 that Union tendencies became predominant 
its pages. The chief rival the News Denver, the Denver 
taineer, appeared favor the South early 1861, and the 
editorials became definitely pro-Southern late spring. The Moun- 
taineer, however, did not long survive Denver, for May its owners 
sold out the News, went south, and enlisted the Confederate army. 

Besides these territorial papers, others from the states were eagerly 
read the people. The St. Louis Republican and the Missouri Demo- 
crat both published tri-weekly editions for Colorado distribution. The 
Democrat was government supporter and the Republican Demo- 
cratic paper with secessionist leanings. These two had almost equal 
circulation the territory; yet never ascertained were the number 
people who read the Republican because its Democratic policies and 
not because favored secession. Certainly the pro-Union papers 
Colorado were definitely stronger and had greater influence the 

ublic. 

the national tension mounted, also did that between Southem 
and Northern supporters Colorado. The Southerners, apparently 
gaining power and courage after Fort Sumter, removed Union flag 
from flagpole Denver April 20, and the twenty-fourth they 
hoisted Confederate flag over the Wallingford and Murphy 
The flag was raised but the versions vary how came down. Var- 
ious stories report that patriotic Denverites forced its removal the same 
day, while the News April stated that was still flying. any 
event, this was one the few public displays the Confederate flag 
Colorado.* 

The news Fort Sumter also aroused much Northern sentiment. 
The News May reported that over 1,000 people attended Union 
meeting the previous night and listened songs and speeches. The 
mountain communities were not behind their plains neighbors patri- 
otic utterances. Matthew Dale, living Nevada City, wrote April 28: 


3Sheldon Zweig, “William Gilpin: First Territorial Governor Colorado” 
(Unpublished master’s thesis, University Colorado, 1953), 89. April 
the News noted that the flagpole had been removed. 

second Stars and Bars was raised atop grocery store Thompson Creek 
but was removed cavalry patrol from Fort Laramie. When another Confederate 
flag was raised over the store, too was taken down—after which the premises 
were looted. Rocky Mountain News, May 10, 1861. 
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Confederate Cause Colorado 


“We have had several Union meetings lately, which compromise 
secession principles had show. There are great many southern 
men here, but have heard but one ‘Rattlesnake’ flag being unfurled. 
are ten one for the 

May Governor William Gilpin, described man prompt 
action, ready decision, and deep loyalties the Union, arrived Den- 
ver. The situation that faced Gilpin was not easy one. Colorado was 
located 600 miles from the Northern settlements, and the surrounding 
country was not completely loyal the Union. Texas was the Con- 
federacy; Utah was hostile toward the government because treat- 
ment the Mormons had received; western New Mexico (Arizona) was 
proslavery sentiment, and even the coastal states were not entirely 
loyal. attempt solve the problem, the new territorial governor 
quickly appointed military staff and started recruiting troops for 
Colorado regiments. Discovering that the territory owned neither arms 
nor ammunition, Gilpin was forced purchase weapons from the 
public. This brought Gilpin into direct contact and conflict with the 
Confederates, for they also had entered the field buy guns and am- 
munition for their own 

The race for arms lasted from June August. The Confederates 
posted handbills towns, mining camps, and the roads, offering 
good prices for serviceable rifles and ammunition. Several places were 
named where these supplies would received and payment made 
cash. Plans were made raid such minting establishments Clark, 
Gruber and Company. The gold captured these and other planned 
raids would aid the Confederacy and help finance future movements 
Colorado. 

The Confederate objective gathering arms might have been pre- 
vent Gilpin from raising troops. Perhaps they purchased the guns send 
south, the News believed, perhaps they planned reinforce 
army marching from Texas conquer the territory. Even more likely 
the supposition that they hoped capture Colorado internal 
revolt with little outside help. 

During the summer secret conclaves variously termed “Blue Lodges,” 
“Golden Circles,” and “Rangers” were formed the territory. Gilpin 
believed that the secession element had been “ably and secretly or- 
ganized from November [1860] last” but this date seems too 
Yet Denver the Southerners were active throughout the summer. One 
eyewitness reported: “When got down Denver found the town 
buzzing with excitement. Street corner arguments and street corner 


Athearn (ed.), “Life the Pike’s Peak Region: The Letters 
Matthew Dale,” Colorado Magazine, XXXIII (1955), 101. 

The Southerners apparently had ample means, for they were paying high 
$50 for pistols. See OR, Ser. III, 505. Ibid., 73. 
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fights every few minutes. The Southerners were trying arouse 
pathy and looked might succeed till one night Captain Logan, 
big blacksmith got busy and cleaned big bunch them with his 

During the summer Gilpin made tour the mining camps. Al- 
though the election representative Congress was the immediate 
political problem that faced the Governor, the heated campaign battle 
was fought mainly the newspapers. The News favored the Union 
party and its candidate while the Canon City Times supported the 
People’s party. The News attacked the People’s party being seces- 
sion group; although the charge was never proved, probably cost 
the party scores votes. Yet the Union party won the election handily, 
6,703 2,892. 

Two types guerrilla activity existed Colorado: raids initiated 
within the region and those emanating from outside the territory. Al- 
though the Confederate guerrillas were active and fairly they 
were nevertheless charged with many crimes committed other ele- 
ments. Secessionists groups led Miller and Captain Joel McKee 
openly challenged Gilpin and the government the fall 1861. Miller, 
who “confessed the Marshall that was the elected leader 1,400 
enlisted secessionists,” organized regiment and made plans for move? 

The short-lived coup Miller began August, 1861, when soldier 
was shot near the Criterion Saloon Denver. The guilty party was 
never found. Miller spent the following month meeting with other 
members his force and gathering supplies outside Denver. When his 
wagon train was assembled, consisted wagons provisions, 
425 cattle, and ponies and Miller and party armed and 
mounted troopers then staged amateurish demonstration front 
the Denver courthouse. October Miller’s train was captured, and 
the swashbuckling Confederate and his family fled into the Cherokee 
country. 

The other Confederate organizer Colorado this time was Cap- 
tain Joel McKee, who was also active the arms race with Gilpin and 
who was rumored have rendezvous somewhere above Cherry 
Creek. was believed that both Miller’s and McKee’s groups worked 
units twenty fifty men, which permitted greater disposition 
troops the territory. But McKee was more unfortunate than Miller; 
was arrested Denver Gilpin’s orders late September. Several 
and varying versions the incident exist. One states that McKee and 
about forty his followers were captured while the News October 
reported the arrest only three men. 


Denver Post, July 1916. Ser. III, 505. 
Colorado Republican, Nov. 1861. 
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Confederate Cause Colorado 


storm protest initially greeted the arrest. But threats McKee’s 
followers that they would free their leader were never carried out. Even 
attempts have the prisoners released writ habeas corpus failed. 
Answering charges that free speech was denied McKee, the News 
October editorialized: “In times like the present, even ‘Free Speech’ 
dangerous privilege. The parties arrested were charged 
with more than just talking 

The capture McKee did not stop the activities his followers. 
During the month October two raids outlying ranches netted 
large number horses and stock. Toward the end the month near 
Fort Lyons either while attempting capture ammunition train 
just after capturing the train (the reports differ), McKee’s band 
was surprised and defeated soldiers from the fort. Thirty-nine men 
and fifty-two head stock were Returned Denver, the 
prisoners caused the perplexed authorities additional worries. prison 


existed large enough hold them; moreover, one seemed quite sure 


whether their crimes were political, military, combination the 
two. result those Confederates who were not released soon escaped, 
thus ending the problem. 

occurs often times crises, rumors raids and attacks 
were prevalent throughout the territory. Almost all them proved 
false, but the newspapers rarely failed give each full coverage. 
October 17, 1861, the News reported that balloon flying Confederate 
flag passed over Denver, headed southward. the end the write- 
up, however, the editor expressed doubts the authenticity the 
observation. 

the end October the threat attack from inside the territory 
had passed. The removal the two leaders and the arrests that followed 
were the final blows the Colorado Confederates. Many the South- 
emers the territory left their own small groups south 
into Southern lines. most cases nothing was done hinder the prog- 
ress these parties, but the movements one group attracted the 
attention the authorities New Mexico. This was party from Colo- 
rado under the leadership William Russell, who had come the 
Colorado gold fields 1858. 

James Pierce, member the party, left his account the for- 
mation the group. Denver 1862, talked with William “Green” 
and his brother Oliver, and reported that “they could not longer stand 
the insults that were being heaped upon them. They intended stay 
here until the war ended, but now they had concluded try make 


Hollister, Boldly They Rode (Lakewood, Col., 1949), 26. 
Rocky Mountain News, Oct. 28, 1861. Those who managed escape were 
again serious threat the territory. 
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their way home. Gilpin had made times bad Colorado 
southern man could not stay there peace any 

the fall 1862, disguising the expedition prospecting trip, 
party eighteen men left Denver. With the group went five the 
original Russell prospecting party 1858, plus six children one 
the members, Potts. Their route was through southern Colorado 
New Mexico. Finding their intended path down the Pecos River 
blocked Federal troops, the group veered toward the Fort Smith 
road. Four days later smallpox broke out among the band. Fortunately 
there was doctor the party, but their progress was slowed 
ably. 

the Russell group, their trail had been discovered 
Lt. George Shoup, 2nd Colorado Infantry, and his patrol twenty- 
two men, including Indian Agent Stapp and interpreter. After dis- 
covering camp site estimated only three days old the Fort 
Smith road, Shoup laid his plans. Believing that the party knew his 
presence the country, and fearing possible ambush, decided 
trail that formed junction with the Fort Smith road 200 miles beyond 
the point where they were then The patrol reached the 
junction November the Russell party had not yet passed. The 
Confederates soon came into view and Shoup’s men maneuvered into 
position astride the Fort Smith road. The next morning Shoup was 
visiting nearby Comanche village when the Indians received note 
from the Russell party requesting free passage through Comanche 
territory. The Indians insisted helping capture the group. Al- 
though reluctant so, Shoup finally accepted their aid. Later 
the morning, when the Russell group came down the road, they were 
taken prisoner without struggle. 

Trouble soon appeared. The Indians demanded half the captured 
equipment and one prisoner for war dance. The Indians were not 
pacified until Indian Agent Stapp appeased them the following 
with promises gifts. the return Fort Union, the main Federal 
post New Mexico, several the Russell party died smallpox. For 
the most part, the group was well treated; the survivors were put 
parole while awaiting the conclusion their cases. February 14, 
1863, they were released and all their possessions, including $20,000 
gold, were returned them. After taking the oath allegiance 
they received enough supplies return Denver, where the party 
scattered. Green and Oliver Russell soon returned Georgia. 


Pierce, “With the Green-Russell Party,” The Trail, XIV (1921), 

Russell’s men, Shoup concluded, “were evidently trying leave the country 
without being detected. The direction they were traveling would indicate that they 
were going Fort Smith.” OR, Ser. XV, 155. Fort Smith was Confederate 
rallying point Arkansas. 
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Confederate Cause Colorado 


Several Southerners Colorado were some cases not too well 
treated. For example, Richard “Uncle Dick” Wootten, well-known early 
settler from the South, stated bitterly: was one those looked upon 
the territorial government erring brother and subjected some 
bitter discipline consequence. Those who know well, know 
have never hesitated express opinions and came looked 
upon rather pronounced one occasion, while Denver 
business, was forced leave town avoid arrest. 

small race riot occurred Denver July, 1863. The News the 
thirtieth reported: “Last Sunday rowdies created disturbance near 
the African Church. The colored people the Church dispersed. Later 
the group broke windows and doors the Billiard Hall Blake 
Street.” Who was responsible and what caused the trouble were not 
given the article. 

Raids into Colorado Confederates were constant fear the 
settlers and government. Although there were many rumors, including 
the threat the South unleashing Indians the territory, only two 
recorded groups actually raided into Colorado, while third attempted 
aforay. August, 1862, guerrilla band under Captain Madison was 
reported harassing settlers near Fort Garland. The forces contained 
thirty-five men who claimed belong the Rebel army Texas. 
the eighteenth the company was supposed have divided into 
squads which were prowling near the Raton Mountains. Later the 
month was reputed that the group had departed; however, Sep- 
tember party Rebel scouts hovering about Fort Lyons was said 
commanded Madison. Thereafter, further reports came 
Madison’s 

The best planned, organized, and far the most ambitious the 
three raids was the one led Charles Harrison, one the most color- 
ful figures the early saga Denver. Harrison, professional gambler, 
elegant dresser, and reported one the deadliest gunfighters 
the West, owned the famous Criterion Saloon Denver. “Charley,” 
with his gracious Southern manners, cut quite figure. was forced 
leave Denver shortly after the shooting Union soldier August, 
1861. Moving into Missouri soon became one the better guerrilla 
leaders the border warfare. The News December 16, 1862 noted 
that “Charles Harrison Criterion Saloon notoriety instead being 
captured reported now with Quantrell’s gang.” Harrison fought 
several campaigns and rose the rank colonel the Confederate 
armies. 1863 the South was badly need gold and men. plan 
was devised which force would sent Colorado capture its 


Howard Conrad, “Uncle Dick” Wooten (Chicago, 1890), 395. 
Rocky Mountain News, Aug. 11, Sept. 12, 1862. 
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gold and recruit men for the army. was familiar with Colorado, 
Harrison generally considered have fathered the plan. The men 
selected with Harrison were all officers and would command the 
regiment soldiers the Confederates hoped raise the 

May 14, 1863, Harrison led nineteen followers into Kansas; though 
well-equipped they all were dressed civilian clothes. Three days 
later they unexpectedly met group Osage Indians. The Osages were 
one the few remaining Indian allies the Union, and occasion 
they served Union scouts. brief and stormy conference followed, 
shot was fired, and Indian was killed. Harrison and his men pushed 
on, hoping outdistance the Indians, but they were soon overtaken bya 
larger group Osages. the ensuing fight all except two the white 
men were The two survivors made their way back Con- 
federate lines. The Indians willingly led Federal troops the site 
the battle, but the bodies had been mutilated beyond recognition. Yet 
from the papers the Indians had taken was obvious what the mission 
the group had been. 

Perhaps the best known the guerrilla raids into Colorado was that 
1864 James Reynolds, who had been miner Colorado the 
outbreak war. The true exploits his group are hard determine 
because conflicting stories concerning their activities. But 
established that late July, after capturing two wagons the Santa 
Trail, Reynolds and his band twenty-two men rode into south- 
eastern Colorado. Reynolds and part his followers galloped into 
South Park, where they plundered ranches, mines, and all other sources 
wealth. They robbed one stagecoach from Buckskin Joe about 
$4,000 and reputedly lifted $18,000 from another. The citizens Den- 
ver were especially worried, since, according report, “Reynolds 
had boasted that before leaving the territory would treat Denver 
City Quantrell had dealt with the town Lawrence, 
Reynolds did make such threat, was never able carry out. 
State groups from the mining camps and Denver proper joined with 
detachment the Colorado Cavalry intensive search for the 
guerrillas. Reynolds’ camp was surprised and five the group, includ- 
ing Reynolds himself, were captured. The remainder fled from the 
territory. 

The five prisoners were taken Denver and temporarily jailed. 
few weeks later the group started for Fort Lyons under heavy guard. 
The prisoners never reached their destination. What transpired the 


detailed account the battle, see Stanley Zamonski, “Colorado Gold 
and the Confederacy,” 1956 Brand Book the Denver Westerners (Boulder, 
1957), pp. 105-15. 


Jerome Smiley, Semi-Centennial History the State Colorado (Chicago, 
1913), 409. 
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trail still remains mystery. Several versions their fate were circu- 
lated. The story released the press stated that the prisoners were 
shot while attempting escape. any event, with their removal went 
the last Southern raid into the Territory Colorado. 

the remaining months the Civil War the bitterness between 
Northern and Southern elements the territory decreased because 
new threat common both: Indians. This danger acted ham- 
mer driving the two together face new problems and for- 
get old differences. From late 1864 through 1865 the main occu- 
pation the Federal and Colorado troops was checking the Indian 
uprisings. Pro-Southern activity was thing the past. 

The Confederacy did not materially gain from its activities and 
around Colorado. large amounts gold were shipped south. While 
the Southern army gained some recruits from the returning miners, the 
total number was too small consequence. The only major at- 
tempt secure the region Southern territory and thereby aid 
European recognition ended with Sibley’s defeat New Mexico 
1862. the two recorded raids into the territory, Madison’s almost 
unknown, and Reynolds’ was more looting expedition than mili- 
tary campaign. Neither aided the Confederacy any degree. Harri- 
proposed raid might have been value the South its goals 
had been accomplished. But collapsed Kansas and never reached 
Colorado. The territory offered many opportunities the Confederates; 
owing the varied reasons, they never were able capitalize them. 

the war Colorado’s position, both political and geographical, was 
unique. Neither the slave question nor state rights ever played 
prominent part the thinking its people, and the territory was too 
far removed from even the “Western” theater war play role 
such campaigns those for control the Mississippi. Had those 
Southern leanings continued flock into the region they did the 
early days settlement, the Confederacy might have gained foothold. 
But 1861 they were obviously minority. 

the other hand, great enthusiasm for the Union was evi- 
dence. Lured the sparkle gold, only half the miners eligible 
vote bothered the election 1860. They were content 
dig peace beside Northerners and Southerners, and day’s end they 
spent little time reading discussing the problems Congress and 
the nation. 

The indifference the people was itself tremendous handicap 
for avid Southern sympathizers overcome. Yet the time they at- 
tempted penetrate the apathy, Governor Gilpin, his aides, and 
strong territorial regiment had cemented Federal power strategic 
places. When Miller and his men left the region, and after the 


capture McKee and his followers, all hopes for active Southem 
campaign Colorado ended. Strong-minded secessionists migrated 
southward throughout late 1861 and 1862; those who remained were 
powerless act. The closest Confederate force was 400 miles distant 
Texas, and Federal garrisons Forts Laramie, Lyons, Garland, and 
Union protected the major approaches the area. 

short, the Southerners tried valiantly overcome many obstacles, 
but the end Federal numbers and power—and the lure gold— 
proved too great. 
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THE CONTINUING WAR 


James Robertson, Jr. 


THE groundwork for the centennial program the Civil War 
was first laid, conscientious historians the period began harbor 
strong fears. Their apprehensions were not directed toward the senti- 
mentality, the pageants, the purely local observances, the serious com- 
memorations—or even the cheap trinkets that would flood com- 
mercial markets. All but the last-mentioned items have definite place 
the centennial. The real worry those who cared was the harm that 
the unskilled writers, the literary opportunists, would American 
history general and the Civil War particular their scissors-and- 
paste manuscripts found publishing outlets. 

book stores across the nation shelves are now straining under the 
weight Civil War literature. More than 300 new volumes have 
appeared the last eighteen months. The percentage those un- 
deserving even pamphlet status amazingly high. More particularly, 
unless the present trend abated—and quickly—the real contributions 
Civil War history will lost the avalanche and the reading public 
may grow weary searching for works real historical and literary 
value. Such course could fatal—to the centennial, the reverence 
accorded our nation’s heritage, and, conceivably, the longstanding 
desire Americans broaden their intellect through literature. 

The old adage that chain only strong its weakest link easily 
applies American history. The Civil War present the most popu- 
lar period our past. But those sincerely desirous knowing more 
about the 1861-65 conflict are continually subjected publications re- 
hashing familiar events, quirking with personal opinions and reeling 
with factual errors, not possible that readers will come regard 
our nation’s rise greatness not with pride but with apathy even 
contempt? 

One point certain: the literary forces now marshaled have greater 
potential for destruction than did the armies Lee, Grant, Johnston, 
and Sherman. 

not too late for recovery. Publishers (as well radio, television, 
and movie producers) can integral and very important part 


the centennial observances exercising extreme care their choices 
production. Readers can assert their power protesting bad works 
both publisher and author. And those writers not thus deterred from 
indulging field about which they know little may least coerced 
into the novelty seeking the assistance and approval historians 
more capable retelling America’s history. 

Authors, publishers, and readers all have obligations one another 
perpetuating the true saga the Civil War. And all assuredly owe 
inestimable debt those men Blue and Gray who demonstrated 
courage, fortitude, and devotion duty characteristic America. 
must keep that image alive—and undistorted. 


The successful team Hirst Milhollen and Bell Wiley now 
pleting pictorial history the Confederacy. Publication still several 
months away. Miss Josephine Cobb the National Archives 
laboring diligently what will valuable bibliography: complete 
listing Civil War pictures all major depositories the nation. One 
installment, containing the illustrations about thirty archives, has 


just been published. Dutton has recently produced attractive 


volume land warfare America. Fields Glory the title, and its 
compilers were William Nelson and Frank Vandiver. Over 300 
illustrations enhance the very readable narrative. 

least four state centennial commissions have forged ahead the 
field publications. noted our December column, LSU will 
publish two-volume history Mississippi’s role the war. The Mas- 
sachusetts commission has issued paperback the first volume Mas- 
sachuseits the Civil War. Subtitled The Call Arms, the booklet 
treats the major events the Bay State from 1830 through the 
April 19, 1861, clash between the citizens Baltimore and troops 
the 6th Infantry. The commission’s headquarters Room 27, State 
House, Boston 33. John Barrett the author another paperback 
commemorative booklet, North Carolina Civil War Background, 
1861-1865. Profusely illustrated and well written, the volume recounts 
every campaign waged the Old North State and outlines some the 
state’s better known units and commanders. Copies may ordered 
from the State Department History and Archives, Box 1881, Raleigh. 
Within the next few months the Virginia commission will issue Virginia: 
Iron Gate the Confederacy, summary pictures and text the 
major campaigns the Old Dominion well the state’s contribu- 
tions the war. Your editor the author. 

November 20, 1960, the Louisville Courier-Journal issued 112- 
page magazine section entitled “The Civil War Kentucky.” last 
report few copies were still available from the Courier-Journal office, 
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The Continuing War 


Louisville The Atlanta Journal-Constitution continues publication 
its extremely valuable Century series, which consists full page 
taken from its grandfather publication century ago. unknown 
facet Civil War history the incidents states the Deep South 
where pro-Union and pro-Confederate sentiment erupted into guerrilla 
warfare while the major struggles were taking place elsewhere. Wes- 
ley Thompson, chairman Alabama’s centennial commission, has 
written such study. Tories the Hills recounts the hatreds, murders, 
and wanton atrocities that took place northern Alabama during the 
war. more factual than fictional and presents aspect the holo- 
caust quite unique. The Pareil Press Vernon, Alabama, the pub- 
lisher. 

Doubleday has released new volume Oscar Lewis, The War 
the West: 1861-1865. Unlike recent trilogy events the Southwest 
and Northwest, this volume purports cover affairs California and 
along the Pacific coast. Burke Davis’s Appomattox now avail- 
writing book all the data attendant the song “Dixie.” Alan 
Farley Kansas City compiling data for full-scale study the battle 
Wilson’s Creek. 

The University Tennessee Press has just published valuable sum- 
mary outstanding women the war. Heroines the Blue and Gray, 
David Harkness, fourteen-page summary the better known 
Northern and Southern female participants. Copies can ordered 
from the Extension Library, Box 8540, University Station, Knoxville. 
For you coin and currency collectors, Affleck and Douglas 
have compiled illustrated bibliography entitled Confederate Bonds 
and Certificates. Included with detailed descriptions each denomina- 
tion current price list for the various bills. Available copies can 
purchased from Mr. Affleck, Peyton Street, Winchester, Virginia. 

Columbia University Press has published new volume histori- 
ography that belongs the library any student American history. 
Essays American Historiography series monographs written 
former students Allan Nevins; fitting fashion, the book dedi- 
cated this eminent historian. Two the essays are the Civil War 
period and, like the other fourteen the volume, they reflect the deep 
respect for scholarship and objectivity which Dr. Nevins has instilled 
all historians who know him. 

one the more difficult undertakings recent months, Richard 
Harwell has abridged Douglas Freeman’s monumental Lee 
into one volume which plans bring out later this year. Mr. 
Harwell has also prepared illustrated study Confederate uniforms, 
which being distributed privately and limited edition. not 
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forget that next month Doubleday will release the full, authentic, and 
documented wartime dispatches Robert Lee. Edited Clifford 
Dowdey and Louis Manarin, this volume was compiled under the 
auspices the Virginia Civil War Commission. 

Lloyd Ostendorf Dayton, Ohio, finishing picture book 150 
original drawings Lincoln’s life. The volume, slanted for the younger 
buffs, will published Crown. Houghton Mifflin has begun 
distribution Charles Francis Adams, 1807-1886, Martin Duberman. 
This needed study will far paying overdue credit 
capable minister England. Frank Cunningham, who enjoyed 
success with his Confederate Indians, has brought out new volume, 
Knight the Confederacy: General Turner Ashby. Naylor published 
this treatment the famous cavalry leader—the first appear more 
than half-century. Lorine Butler has written new (and neces- 
sary?) biography John Hunt Morgan which Dorrance released 
the winter months. 

Harvard University Press has reissued Louisa May Alcott’s Hospital 
Sketches, originally published 1863. new introduction provides 
valuable data the famous writer and good Samaritan. 
Morrison, 2221 Parrott Street, Waco, Texas, has limited and paper- 
back edition Tyler Sharpsburg, small collection letters two 
brothers Hood’s Texas Brigade. Edited Robert Glover, the 
letters span the period July, 1861 November, 1862. Former editor 
Civil War History Clyde Walton has annotated new edition 
Eugene Ware’s The Indian War 1864. Ware joined the 7th Iowa 
Cavalry, which, instead moving south against Rebels, was sent west 
against the Indians. St. Martin’s Press the publisher this attractive 
and heretofore scarce soldier’s narrative. 

John Barrett and Robert Turner have edited the wartime letters 
VMI cadet, Stanard, who participated the battle New 
Market. The University North Carolina Press will issue the collection 
this spring. Pyramid Books has released paperback form Diary 
Civil War Hero, Michael Dougherty. teen-ager when war began, 
Dougherty enlisted the Federal army, was imprisoned both Libby 
and Andersonville, and after the war received the Congressional Medal 
Honor for gallantry action. This the first publication his 
journal. The Cedar County Historical Society Tipton, Iowa, will 
include its summer yearbook small group letters Henry Rice, 
11th Iowa Infantry. Rice served the Western theater until July, 1863, 

when died disease aboard the hospital ship Nashville Vicks- 
burg. 

This “sleeper”: Lincoln’s Hungarian Heroes, Edmund Vas- 
vary. Originally published 1939, this volume (the latter half which 
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The Continuing War 


printed Hungarian) covers the many ways which Hungarians 
contributed the ultimate triumph the Union. Theirs valorous 
story and one that will interest most students the war. Less than fifty 
copies remain; they may ordered from The Hungarian Reformed 
Federation America, 1801 Street, N.W., Washington D.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


Edited Boyd Stutler 
517 Main Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 


DEPARTMENT designed open forum for researchers into 
Civil War themes and for readers Civil War History general. 
open for questions on, and discussions of, phases the Great Conflict 
and its personnel. Also, welcome notes newly discovered, little 
known, other sidelights the war. Contributions are invited; address 
Notes and Queries Editor, 517 Main St., Charleston, West Virginia. 


QUERIES 
No. Georgia Infantry Regiment: 

the course compiling history the 16th Georgia Infantry 
Regiment and the 3rd Battalion, Georgia Sharpshooters (many 
whose members were drawn from the 16th Georgia), find that 
seriously handicapped for sources other than the Official Records, per- 
sonal letters the Cobb family, and service records individual 
soldiers file the National Archives. 

Query: Can anyone supply information about these outfits the 
whereabouts original letters. diaries, etc., dealing with the trials and 
tribulations these Georgia troops? 

Dan Byrd, Jr. 


No. 74—LeMat Revolver from Co. 18th Georgia: 

the September, 1960, issue was especially interested the little 
article “Lost Confederate Graves Baltimore Cemetery,” particular- 
because references Companies and 18th Georgia Battalion. 
interest Company that have owned for number years 
LeMat nine-shot percussion revolver that was made France under 
Confederate government contract and brought the South block- 
ade-runners. This particular revolver has tiny german silver star set 
into the right grip and underneath the star crescent-shaped silver 
plate with “Co. Ga” engraved it. have been loss know 
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whether stood for 18th Georgia Regiment Battalion. Mention 
the battalion the Virginia theater made think that perhaps 
LeMat was carried member that unit. 

Query: Can you give any information Company 18th Geor- 
gia Battalion, refer any source where this information can 
obtained? 


Samuel Smith 


Answer: Reader Smith’s query somewhat complicated the fact 
that there were two 18th Georgia 18th Georgia Volunteer 
Infantry and the 18th Georgia Battalion—both which served the 
Virginia theater. Colonel Allen Julian, Atlanta (Georgia) Historical 
Society, responded with brief outline history the two organizations 
and, far possible this late date, fixes former ownership the 
revolver. Colonel Julian writes: 


The 18th Georgia Volunteer Infantry regiment) was organized April, 
1861, and sent Virginia where was assigned Wigfall’s Brigade, which 
was later known Texas Brigade, composed the Ist, 4th, and 5th 


Texas, and 18th Georgia. was with this organization that Hood’s Texas 


Brigade gained its greatest fame. November, 1862, the 18th was brigaded 
with other Georgia regiments form Woffard’s Brigade; Colonel William 
Woffard was commander the 18th Georgia. Company was Cobb 
County unit, recruited and around the town Acworth and designated 
the “Acworth Infantry.” commanded Company from April 
1861, until March 1863, when resigned. The 18th Georgia regiment 
spent the whole four years war the Virginia theater. 

The 18th Georgia Battalion was made from the old Savannah Volunteer 
Guards, one the “crack” commands the state before the war when 
such organizations played large part the social and recreational life 
the communities. served along the coast Georgia and South Carolina 
until was consolidated with the 12th Battalion form the 63rd Infantry 
(regiment). This arrangement appears have been temporary, however, 
since both these battalions were sent Virginia 1864, where they served 
under their original designations. The 18th Battalion lost its colors 
Saylor’s Creek and, the time Lee’s surrender, was part Evans’ Di- 
vision Gordon’s Corps. 

appears far more likely that the LeMat was owned 
someone Company 18th Georgia (regiment), since was usual 
add the abbreviation “Bn” distinguish the battalion. 


Samuel Miller, Catonsville, Maryland, also responded with de- 
tailed account the service the 18th Battalion, pointing out that 
the greater part the service this unit was coast defense artillery, 
but fought infantry when transferred the Virginia theater the 
closing days the war. “At any rate,” says Mr. Miller, “the 18th Bat- 
talion was line April 1865, Saylor’s Creek their second, and 
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perhaps most desperate encounter with the enemy. Here their battle 
flag, which they had held throughout the war, was wrested from them 
Private Warren Dockum, Company New York. Dockum 
received Medal Honor for his capture. Here, too, the bulk the 
battalion was captured.” 


NOTES 
Slayer General Jeb Stuart Buried Michigan: 

Willow Grove Cemetery Armada, Michigan, lies buried the 
man who snuffed out the life General Jeb Stuart Yellow 
May 11, 1864. “The inscription the well-tended grave reads 
merely: “Trooper John Huff, but one moment out this 
man’s short span years was devastating blow the Confederate 
Army,” writes Maurice Vincent the South Macomb (Michigan) 
News. But Huff did not long survive his victim—wounded May 
fight Haw’s Shop, about three miles from the spot where shot 
General Stuart, died his wounds June 23. His body was returned 
Armada, his home town, for permanent burial. 

After two years service with Berdan’s Sharpshooters, where 
won prizes the “best shot” the outfit, John Huff was discharged 
1863 for wounds and disabilities. recovered sufficiently re- 
enlist the 2nd U.S. Sharpshooters, attached the 5th Michigan 
Cavalry, Custer’s command, and arrived the field Yellow Tavem 
after the battle had raged for some time. When his chance came, Huff 
with almost casual aim snapped shot the officer the gray horse 
who was moving and down his lines, encouraging and steadying his 
men. The officer was General Jeb Stuart, mortally wounded, who died 
the next evening the home his brother-in-law, Dr. Charles Brewer, 
Richmond. 

new marker for Private grave was furnished recently the 
Department the Army replace the one erected there 1900. The 
new marker was dedicated with appropriate ceremonies Raymond 
Bielsky Post, AmVets, Armada. 


Historic Fort Warren Being Made into Recreation Center: 

Though never was called upon repel attack enemy, old 
Fort Warren, Georges Island the throat Boston Harbor, played 
important part the Civil War. The grim old, two-story, pentagon- 
shaped fortress and the rest the forty-acre island are being cleaned 
and cleared underbrush, preparatory converting the whole island 
into recreation center. The island lies about hour’s cruise from 
the Boston piers. 


Fort Warren was designed one the most important the Boston 
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Notes Queries 


Harbor defenses, but the actual fighting never reached that far north. 
During the war was transformed into training center for newly 
recruited regiments and into prison where more than 5,000 Con- 
federate soldiers and political prisoners were confined. Among those im- 
prisoned this fortress were Alexander Stephens, Vice President 
the Confederacy; John Reagan, Postmaster General; James Mason 
and John Slidell, Confederate Commissioners Great Britain who 
were taken off British vessel Union warship; and Generals 
Simon Buckner and Lloyd Tilghman. Then, too, was Fort Warren 
that the war song the North, “John Brown’s Body,” was hammered 
out folk-song fashion the men the “Tiger Battalion,” Boston 
Light Infantry, and the 12th Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry. 


Officially, There’s Merrimac: 

comes bit late, when for nearly century writers and historians 
have written about the Merrimac and its epic fight with the Monitor, 
but some purist the Navy Department has come with the an- 
nouncement that there’s tacked the end the name the 
ship converted into Confederate ironclad. Actually, course, was 
the Virginia that engaged the Monitor—but the original name has stuck 
and nine times out ten written Merrimac. 

The Navy historian explained that the was the commissioning 
papers when the ship was launched Boston Navy Yard June 14, 
1855, but somewhere along the line the ninth letter the name became 
lost the shuffle. The correction was sparked magazine article 
written Navy historian, and the naming new Navy guided- 
missile cruiser—the Merrimack, this time definitely with the final 

There was k-less Merrimac service the Civil War, the Con- 
federate navy. was steamship carrying passengers, cotton, turpen- 
tine, and tobacco that was captured forty miles east Masonboro 
Inlet, North Carolina, July 24, 1863, the Union steamship Iroquois. 


Library Sponsors Civil War Round Table: 

idea that could well accepted other communities that 
Civil War Round Table. developed the Rich- 
field, Ohio, Public Library, the idea has taken firm hold, community 
group has been organized and, with planned program, interest study 
and discussion the Civil War has been greatly expanded the area, 
reaching out beyond the section served the library. its organization 
the Richfield Library Round Table conforms generally that the 
Civil War Round Tables now spread over the entire country; there 
aspeaker particular subject phase the war, followed dis- 
cussion period when all attendance are privileged take part. 
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The Richfield Library also puts out monthly Round Table news 
sheet—The Hardtack—chuck full notes the war, suggested 
ing topics assigned for discussion, and items interest students 
the Civil War. field trip Island, Sandusky Bay, 
where thousands Confederate prisoners were held and 206 Southem 
soldiers are buried, brought out twenty-five members the Round 
Table. Far removed from the battlefields, the members plan other field 
trips points interest associated with the war. 


Complete Index Confederate Veteran Serves Writers: 

For more than fifty years Ray Smith, Chicago, has been gather- 
ing books and other materials the Civil War until now his collection 
ranks one the largest private hands. his shelves and his 
files are some 4,000 volumes, about 2,000 pamphlets, and war diaries, 
letters, newspapers, manuscripts, and whatnot without number. 
disclaims that trying make his collection the largest private li- 
brary, but intent making outstanding regards content and 
value historical writers. 

About eight years ago set about compiling cross-index the forty 
volumes the Confederate Veteran, the standard organ the Southem 
soldiers published Nashville, Tennessee, from 1893 1931. After 
eight years work spare time has his file about 600,000 index 
cards, with another 100,000 ready filed, and with least 
work ahead him until the project brought completion. Mr. 
Smith estimates that, when completed, there will about 800,000 index 
cards, per cent which will relate military movements and affairs 
and per cent persons and post-bellum activities veterans and 
organizations. 

not proposed publish the index book form, but will 
available authors and historians Mr. Smith’s library. Its value, 
though incomplete, attested most the top-flight writers the 
war who have had access it. Mr. Smith’s object make his library 
the focal point Civil War historians. 


More Land Acquired for Gettysburg Battlefield: 

The campaign save the Gettysburg battlefield from commercial 
encroachment responsible for the announcement that eleven more 
acres located the heart the battle area have been purchased the 
War Library and Museum and Pennsylvania Commandery, Military 
Order the Loyal Legion. The new acreage will presented the 
U.S. government incorporated into the battlefield park during 
the commemorative exercises Gettysburg July, 1963. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Eric McKitrick. Andrew Johnson and Reconstruction. (Chicago: 
The University Chicago Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 534. 


SEVERAL important studies published 1959 seem mark new trend 
the writing the history the Reconstruction era. Dr. Irwin Unger 
two articles, Dr. Stanley Coben one article, and Dr. Robert Sharkey 
his monograph, Money, Class, and Party, presented evidence which, when 
added together, pointed, among others, these conclusions: (1) that 
“Northern businessmen” the Reconstruction period differed decidedly 
with one another their attitudes concerning such economic issues tariff 
and currency, and that these issues “Radical Republicans” also differed 
pronounced fashion with one another; and (2) that there were deep 
divisions among “Northern businessmen” regarding what policies should 
followed reconstructing the Southern states. The evidence displayed 
these studies required substantial modification—some even said abandon- 
ment—of the “Beard-Beale interpretation” Reconstruction, with its em- 
phasis upon the common economic interests “Northern businessmen” and 
“Radical Republicans.” (As the other side the coin, the new studies 
reached conclusions similar some the findings set forth 1937 
Professor Paul Buck’s book, The Road Reunion, although none the 
three authors indicated awareness this fact.) This new trend the 
writing the history Reconstruction reflected Professor McKitrick’s 
volume, Andrew Johnson and Reconstruction. 

Andrew Johnson and Reconstruction long, detailed, rich, and com- 
plex book which focused the period covered the late Professor 
Howard Beale’s The Critical Year (1930), but which continues past the 
terminus The Critical Year—the elections 1866—to include events 
through the impeachment President Johnson 1868. The major theme 
Professor McKitrick’s volume expressed the title its first chapter, 
“Andrew Johnson: The Case Reopened,” for the book primarily re- 
examination the interpretation Johnson’s actions which was presented 
generation ago the writings Professor Beale, the biography 
Johnson George Fort Milton (1930), and Professor James Randall’s 
history, The Civil War and Reconstruction (1937). That interpretation 
Johnson became dominant and has remained the present; contains 
“touches the heroic,” McKitrick notes, with Johnson appearing 
man undoubted personal integrity and firm principle who was slandered 
intemperately his fellow citizens” [p.4]. Without seeking erase those 
characteristics from the portrait Johnson, adds other charac- 
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teristics which are less favorable. These less favorable attributes emphasize 
Johnson’s own considerable responsibility for the course events Re. 
construction, since Johnson himself was, McKitrick’s phrase, 
agent” those events—a “causal agent,” for example, the split which 
developed between Johnson and such “moderate Republican” leaders 
Fessenden and Trumbull, “causal agent” the development 
trant spirit the South, and “causal agent” the events which led his 
own impeachment, This revised portrait McKitrick, which bears some 
similarity that found the pages James Ford Rhodes, thus stresses 
“how Andrew Johnson threw away his own power President and party 
leader, how assisted materially, spite himself, blocking the recon- 
ciliation North and South, and what his behavior did toward disrupting 
the political life entire nation” 

This revised interpretation Johnson, McKitrick careful point 
out, rests approximately the same source materials, manuscript and 
printed, which were known Beale, Milton, and Randall; represents, 
therefore, the viewing familiar source materials different light, and 
poses crucial question which scholars, the opinion this reviewer, 
should devote more thought and effort: When confronted with widely 
differing interpretations qualified experts, how does one determine which 
version more accurate some basis which not primarily reflection 
his own ideological preferences biases? For readers who take this 
question seriously, McKitrick has performed real service, for has de- 
scribed explicitly the respects which has seen the source materials 
different light from his predecessors; thus the reader can pinpoint pre- 
cisely the points issue between McKitrick and Beale and the evidence 
cited each historian. (See, for example, pp. 367 ff., 511 ff.) 

This conclusion that McKitrick has some respects over- 
emphasized the responsibility Andrew Johnson “causal agent” 
Reconstruction, but that his interpretations Johnson and Reconstruction 
provide much more accurate guide than those advanced Beale-Milton- 
Randall. Andrew Johnson and Reconstruction also contains many interesting 
and instructive comments the methods and problems historical re- 
search and interpretation, and written literary style which, though 
overly wordy times, marked clarity and gracefulness which 
refreshing and attractive. McKitrick’s book should take precedence over 
Beale’s The Critical Year the minds, the lecture notes, and the reading 
lists historians. 

PRESSLY 
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Tragic Years, 1860-1865: Documentary History the American 
Civil War. Edited Paul Angle and Earl Schenck Miers. (New 
York: Simon Schuster, 1960. volumes. Pp. vii, 1,098. $15.00.) 


than thousand pages, Angle and Miers have re-created from con- 
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Book Reviews 


temporary documents the terrible story the American Civil War. Their 
judicious selection materials, their sparkling running commentary (con- 
stituting perhaps fourth the book), and where required for understand- 
ing, their choice excerpts from the world scholarship, make this 
exceedingly attractive offering for the centennial period. Though the 
editors are willing pass judgment men and events, unlikely that 
they will accused bias, Northern Southern. One the delights 
their presentation the placing side side contradictory evidence 
attitudes, with the resolution made the mind the reader. 

might well expected, the major emphasis military events, but 
there room aplenty for foreign affairs, Lincoln’s struggle with emancipa- 
tion, treatment the Negro, prison life, the home fronts with their constantly 
shifting public opinion, disloyal opposition, corruption, and the increasing 
brutality the war. For one the few times general work, the United 
States and the Confederacy west the Mississippi and the high seas 
the world are not The big brass and the little people are all 
here: civilians, nurses, prisoners war, correspondents, housewives, poli- 
ticians, preachers, ex-slaves, spies; fact, all sorts participants and non- 
participants are allowed have their say. There room enough place 
proper perspective the classic utterances—“I had rather die than whip- 
ped.” “It was fault this time.” “The people call upon save the 
country.” “It looks like church, but now lunatic asylum.” “What 
now ask you military success, and will risk the dictatorship.” The 
constant matching wits between Lincoln and Davis spokesmen for 
their sections, and the larger trends the war, such the shift Northern 
aims from Union Freedom Equality, are duly noted. 

Beautifully boxed and printed, with adequate supply maps and 
charts, Tragic Years the exciting presentation two experts who leave 
doubt their mastery the voluminous materials the Civil War era. 
difficult praise too highly the facility with which the editors move 
through emotional waters and the wit and charm which are sustained 
the very end. may that the time has passed when anything new may 
expected about the Civil War, and also probable that nothing better 
its kind will forthcoming than the two volumes hand. 

University Mississippi 


Songs the Civil War. Compiled and edited Irwin Silber. Piano 
and guitar arrangements Jerry Silverman. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1960. Pp. 385. $7.50.) 


any collection words and music from the past must select 
his materials with either the general public limited group specialists 
mind. While this volume does not appear the result intentional 
compromise between the needs these two unlike types readers, the 
treatment its contents would indicate that some concession has been 
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made the interests attracting large audience. have 
with success; feel, however, that this large audience more imaginary 
than real. Apparently the hope the editor that these songs 
sung groups people who gather around piano, sing guitar 
accompaniment, lustily recalling “When Sherman Marched Down the 
Sea,” shedding few musical tears over “Somebody’s Darling.” The 
piano accompaniments have, general, been reduced from the florid 
patterns the original versions that most them are simpler than the 
average hymn tune—a procedure that places them within the grasp almost 
any parlor pianist. Still, find difficult imagine any large use this 
volume such fashion. Not only has this type singing declined 
throughout our country; the interests those with whom has survived 
not tend toward the musical recall incidents that have popular 
appeal this generation. Furthermore, many the songs that came 
from our native composers are stereotyped and trite, from the standpoint 
both words and music. Despite the fine efforts Messrs. Silber and 
Silverman, this material remains esoteric nature. 

the positive side, however, there much said favor the 
book. Irwin Silber has provided excellent introductory comments each 
the 105 tunes and 125 lyrics, while interspersing numerous quotations 
from parodies. Writing with the authority that indicates complete mastery 
his material, relates each the songs one more historical 
sociological events. picture the war gradually emerges the reader 
moves through the nine sections the volume—at least, picture that 
made doggerel and clichés, enriched few gems that can stand 
proudly any company. Yet, this the picture that the song-writers 
conveyed century ago, and appropriate that re-created and 
analyzed here. 

For those interested sources, list provided the end the work, 
are bibliographies and indexes. Thirty-three the songs are also avail- 
able recorded form. Purchasers should warned that the recorded 
versions are not often the same those that appear print. 


WIENANDT 
Baylor University 


Storming the Gateway: Chattanooga, 1863. Fairfax Downey. 
(New York: David McKay Co. 1960. Pp. xiv, 303. 


seldom that author Fairfax Downey’s stature takes pen 
hand sketch the exploits the Civil Western soldier, “West- 
erner” naturally picks the book with great anticipation. attractive 
jacket, dynamic title, and topic laden with potentialities for excitement 
and drama further whet the appetite the Westerner who surmises that 
the author has produced work worthy the history made those who 
fought from Fort Donelson Bentonville. 

Unfortunately, the magnetism its dynamic title and attractive jacket 
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jures the reader Storming the Gateway old tale retold. The 
study adds nothing new the Chickamauga-Chattanooga campaigns; 
even does inadequate job exploring the abundance material readily 
available everyone. 

The book marred repeated tangents which the author goes 
far afield that time and again the reader reminded the man “who 
got his horse and rode off all directions.” Occasionally the narrative 
soars like those previous and outstanding efforts the author. Yet 
sooner does get aloft than begins sputter, interrupted the 
development side issues. Readers may thus wonder the book not 
actually showcase for the vast knowledge the Civil War 
rather than study the Chickamauga-Chattanooga campaigns. 

This book appears more collection non-related articles and 
irrelevant material that has been pieced together “make book” rather 
than well-planned study the campaigns proposed examine. 
another incident the deplorable trend established authors who com- 
promise the quality their work the hustle and bustle producing 
Civil War literature quantity. 

Middle Tennessee State College 


Well, Mary: Civil War Letters Wisconsin Soldier. Edited Mar- 
garet Brobst Roth. (Madison: The University Wisconsin Press, 
1960. Pp. ix, 165. $4.00. 


Some the Boys: The Civil War Letters Isaac Jackson, 1862-1865. 
Edited Joseph Jackson. (Carbondale: Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. Pp. xx, 264. $6.50. 


Confederate Chaplain: War Journal. Rev. James Sheeran. 
Edited Rev. Joseph Durkin. (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
1960. Pp. xi, 168. $3.50.) 


THE AVERAGE Johnny Reb and Billy Yank never grasped the full scope 
the war which they were part, but their individual roles could hardly 
termed insignificant. After all, they were the ones who did the march- 
ing, fighting, and dying; their letters and diaries consequently give the 
struggle human touch that both heightens and lessens its horror. And 
these three narratives illustrate, soldiers Blue and basically 
American—were nevertheless heterogeneous lot. 

Perhaps the most typical these three men was Private John Brobst 
the 25th Wisconsin Infantry. Part the letters written his future 
wife have been preserved and are now available under the title, Well, Mary. 
Brobst enlisted mid-1862, spent his first months service patrolling 
western Wisconsin expectation Sioux attack that never came, and 
then headed south with his regiment take part the Vicksburg cam- 
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paign. Following the fall the river city, the 25th chased guerrillas 
Arkansas until joined Sherman’s command for the Meridian and Atlanta 
campaigns. serious bout with malaria prevented Brobst from accompany. 
ing his regiment the March the Sea. served garrison duty 
Tennessee until early 1865, when and fragments other commands 
the area were transported ship North Carolina and rendezvous 
with Sherman’s army. Brobst took part the final actions against the 
Army Tennessee and then participated the grand review held 
Washington. 

This stocky man, his early twenties, had above-average degree 
literacy and, unlike many soldiers that era, did not rely phonetics 
for spelling. had definite opinions the war and its leaders. Grant 
and Lincoln became his heroes, but Jefferson Davis wrote: “He 
not fit live, and certainly not fit die, but must some 
ten feet above the face the earth and perform the tight rope for 
the benefit society called the Loyal People America.” Like most 
Western bluecoats, Brobst looked the Army the Potomac with con- 
tempt and felt that before the war ended, and his comrades would 
“have down there and take Richmond for them, poor fellows.” 

His hatred Southern soldiers was deep-rooted. 1864 letter 
made startling assertion: “When there officer with us, take 
prisoners.” then related that when twenty-three Confederates at- 
tempted surrender shortly after the Fort Pillow massacre, the Federals 
shot them all. 

Occasionally flicker humor darted through his accounts, such 
his ending one letter: “Well, must stop and and see find 
secesh sheep that playing the spy us, and will have shot and 
have his bones picked.” 

Miss Roth, who Brobst’s granddaughter, has written short introduc- 
tion and added minimum identifying footnotes. Twelve illustrations, 
some heretofore unpublished, supplement the text. 

Quite contrast this Wisconsin soldier was Private Isaac Jackson 
the 83rd Ohio Infantry. From the tone his rich and full letters 
various members his family, appears have been unusually 
virtuous infantryman. Unlike Brobst cared little for the fairer sex and 
exhibited wrath against Rebels. Copperheads despised, especially 
Clement Vallandigham. possessed keen interest religion and 
politics. apparently made easy adjustment the rigors army 
life, for his letters are surprisingly void the complaints about officers, 
food, and quarters usual among Civil War troops. His similarities 
Brobst were deep admiration for Grant, desire see the war end 
quickly, and service many the same theaters. 

Jackson’s first duty was the last stages the Perryville campaign, 
after which assisted the capture Fort Hindman, Arkansas. His 
letters during the Vicksburg siege are very descriptive, particularly for 
events that transpired the short no-man’s land between the trenches. 
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For year served detached duty with the 7th Ohio Battery Louisi- 
ana. Reassigned his old infantry regiment, was the successful 
assault against Fort Blakely, Alabama, April, 1865, and was then dis- 
charged from service. 

evident from his letters that Jackson was modest, quiet, con- 
scientious soldier who did his duty best could. Pretentiousness was 
not part his makeup, for once ascribed his safe emergence from 
campaign “good fortune, hard fighting and some tall running.” His 
simplicity and silent devotion duty might have made him inconspicuous 
the war, but the ultimate preservation the Union was due small 
part the Isaac Jacksons the Federal army. 

His letters, edited his grandson, are much more detailed than the 
usual collection and treat everything from the army’s marches the 
beauties nature. The accompanying notes are adequate; the illustrations 
for the most part are Jackson’s family. The book’s contents certainly 
merited index. The lack one hampers both its value and its usefulness 
researchers. 

Because know relatively little Civil War chaplains and the roles 
they played, the diary Father James Sheeran important addition 
the literature the period. The journal contains new and startling 
facts about the Army Northern Virginia, but does provide unique 
view army life. While much the diary relates the priest’s ministra- 
tions soldiers both sides wounded spirit and body, void 
lugubrious callous passages that such service might have fostered. 
short, these are the unusual memoirs unusual prelate. 

Father Sheeran joined the 14th Louisiana Infantry chaplain 1861. 
served with the unit Williamsburg, Cedar Mountain (where the 
journal begins), Second Manassas, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Wild- 
Campaign, the Washington Raid, and portion the Second 
Valley Campaign. Imprisoned the Federals spent the remaining 
months the war Baltimore. 

Several passages the journal are quite distinct. Second Manassas 
observed Federal prisoners hitched cannon and dragging into 
Confederate lines while their captors prodded them forcefully. The South’s 
failure achieve victory along Antietam Creek attributed the heavy 
straggling Hill’s division. the Wilderness reported seeing 
Johnny Rebs leave the battle lines chase turkeys and rabbits flushed 
the roar death. His observations Richmond are 
blunt and pathetic. 

was man deep-rooted likes and dislikes. While painted 
glowing pictures Generals Lee, Jackson, Ewell, and Edward Johnson, 
contemptuously referred Federals “Lincoln’s bandits” and had 
nothing but disgust for General Philip Sheridan. After viewing session 
the Confederate Congress was moved write: “They were great 
men only one sense: great their ignorance and powers mischief.” 

Father Durkin, well known for his biography Stephen Mallory and 
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for his edition John Dooley’s war journal, has done painstaking job 
this diary. However, alternating between giving verbatim quotations 
and utilizing paragraph summaries other passages, has lent certain 
choppiness the text that may annoy readers desiring the sum rather than 
many parts. This small flaw otherwise valuable work. The 
memoirs stand irrefutable proof that, century ago, allegiance God 
and the Confederacy could intense and synonymous. 


Jr. 
State University Iowa 


Raid: General Famous Attack Washington 1864. 
Frank Vandiver. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1960. 
Pp. xii, 198. $4.95.) 


Raw” lively and interesting account General Jubal 
foray into the valley Virginia, covering the period from June 
July 12, 1864, and culminating assault Washington. 

June 13, 1864, General Lee dispatched General Early with the 
Second Corps from the lines near Cold Harbor destroy General David 
Federal army which, having swept the valley, was moving 
Lynchburg—the key Lee’s communications the west. Early was 
instructed then move down the valley and threaten Washington. 
this strategy Lee hoped draw off troops from army Peters- 
burg. 

These objectives were brilliantly executed Early. Checking Hunter 
Lynchburg and pursuing him into the valley, Early marched unopposed 
swiftly down the valley when Hunter abandoned and retreated into 
western Virginia. 

The sudden appearance Early the lower valley July alarmed 
the authorities Washington, and troops from various fronts were rushed 
its defense. Early crossed the Potomac into Maryland and, Mono- 
cacy Creek July defeated General Lew Wallace. Wallace’s bold re- 
sistance, delaying Early’s advance Washington, Mr. Vandiver infers, 
probably saved Washington from capture. 

The most revealing pages Raid are those which the author 
describes the consternation and confusion Washington upon receiving 
the news from the Monocacy. The capital was almost defenseless except 
for “ragtag units” untrained militia, reserve corps convalescent 
veterans, and few dismounted cavalry. Government clerks drilled fran- 
tically vacant lots and the Quartermaster General Meigs hastily organ- 
ized the men his department into combat units. Refugees swarmed 
into the city with tales the surrounding country alive with gray uniforms. 
And compound confusion, there was the problem command structure 
—generals contending who was command. The author states 
that “decay and demoralization characterized the Washington defenses.” 
Resuming the march Washington July 10, Early arrived the 
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outskirts, sight Fort Stevens, the afternoon the eleventh. But 
that time there were already troops enough repel attack and, 
that night that additional troops had reached Baltimore, Early 
gave all hopes capturing Washington and, during the night July 
12, recrossed the Potomac into Virginia. 

Mr. Vandiver convincingly contends that, the whole, the raid was 
sound campaign, despite the failure seize had forced 
Grant detach veterans protect the capital; had also made possible 
the harvesting the crops the Shenandoah Valley; probably pro- 
longed the conflict through 1864; and had demonstrated that the Con- 
federacy had not lost its offensive power. 

While Mr. Vandiver does not rate Early another Jackson, does 
consider him the equal, least, Ewell, his predecessor command 
the Second Corps—an opinion with which Sandie Pendleton, brilliant as- 
sistant adjutant general the Second Corps under Jackson, Ewell, and 
Early, would have agreed. General Lee retained his confidence 
ability, even after had been subsequently defeated General Philip 
Sheridan. 

Dr. Vandiver the author several books dealing with the Confederacy, 
the most recent being Mighty Stonewall. Raid much-needed 
story neglected episode, the last Confederate offensive. written 
with the usual clarity and brilliancy. 

Washington and Lee University 


Soul the Lion: Biography General Joshua Chamberlain. 
Willard Wallace. (New York: Thomas Nelson Sons, 1960. Pp. 
357. $5.00. 


reaction the reader who opens Soul the Lion apt be, 
“Why, this the same Pullen’s The Twentieth Maine.” Since Joshua 
Chamberlain was lieutenant colonel the Twentieth, this not surprising. 
The principal difference between the accounts the war one literary 
style the two books. Both authors have picked many the same dramatic 
punch lines from the same primary sources, and have given excellent 
military history. Strangely enough, they seem have followed the same 
outline describing battles. Thus, recounting the fight for Little Round 
Top, both give the same details about Sickles’ appearance Meade’s head- 
quarters (pp. and 106). Both also stop almost the same place (pp. 
and 111) the ensuing action soliloquize, quite different words, 
about Chamberlain’s coming greatness and his uncanny gift for knowing 
where the enemy would attack. Perhaps this similarity inevitable when 
two writers draw from the same sources. 

reader notices, too, that both Wallace and Pullen accept Chamberlain’s 
statement that Fredericksburg “talked back” rather impudently 
Hooker. Perhaps did, but the publication which both authors cite for 
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the incident Chamberlain’s own account written some fifty years later. 
this reviewer the elderly story sounds like the tale remi- 
niscing buck private who explains how “told off” the second lieutenant. 
Certainly advisable discount old soldiers’ battle memories direct 
ratio the time which has elapsed since the fight. However, this 
way mars the thorough research and moving—descriptions 
these two books. 

Soul the Lion contains much Chamberlain’s life which cannot 
found Pullen’s book, material which state history rather than military. 
This includes the General’s career governor Maine and president 
Bowdoin College. Wallace’s book also uses better method foot- 
noting than Pullen’s, his bibliography much larger, but includes fewer 
maps. Does one excel the other literary style? That depends the con- 
taste. apple pie better mode with slice cheese? 


Jay 
Santa Barbara, California 


Europe Looks the Civil War. Edited Belle Becker Sideman and 
Lillian Friedman. (New York: The Orion Press, 1960. Pp. xx, 323. 
$6.00. 


was expected that this centennial would bring forth multitude 
books the Civil War—an expectation amply justified. 

Not the least interesting that plethora books this volume, 
compilation comments Europeans. Research has not been spared 
seeking all available sources, which include large number histories, 
diplomatic documents, newspapers, and periodicals, addition the 
writings many literary figures the period. Europeans did not write 
much about the war while was progress, but many articles, pamphlets, 
letters, and speeches are available. 

The editors’ search has ranged over most Europe. Anyone familiar 
with Civil War literature will recognize many names European partici- 
pants actual combat—including the Prussian giant, Heros von Borcke; 
FitzGerald Ross, professional English soldier the Austrian Hussars; 
the Comte Paris; Prince Joinville; and 

The selections come from all ranks society, but notably from govern- 
ment leaders such Prime Minister Palmerston, Lord John Russell 
the British Foreign Office, and William Gladstone, who was rebuked 
Russell for declaring that President Davis had created “nation.” Likewise 
Prince Gortchakov Russia represented, Emperor Napoleon 
who informed his councilors that “if the South victorious, shall 
enchanted.” The book reflects the reactions monarchs, warriors, clergy- 
men, writers, and revolutionaries. All segments opinion are recorded: 
from those who sympathized with the North those who hoped for 
our permanent dismemberment. 
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Finally, there hardly aspect the war which does not receive 
least passing nod. Lord Russell did not see how the United States 
“could cobbled together again.” French poet noted who excoriated 
the North because former mistress had flee her Southern home. Mon- 
signor Doupanloup, Bishop Orléans, spoke out his clergy against 
slavery. Richard Cobden would “walk barefoot the end the earth” 
end the war. Karl Marx, correspondent for the Vienna Press during 
the war, assigns Lincoln place beside Washington. 

After Lincoln’s assassination, condolences poured into Washington. 
Especially touching Queen Victoria’s personally written note from one 
widow another, and the poem Henrik Ibsen. 

regrettable that index was omitted. The greatest value the 
compilation, this judgment, the clear picture leaves 
the reason England the main favored the Confederacy. word, 
was jealousy America’s growing stature. 

St. Petersburg, Florida 


Canada and the United States: The Civil War Years. Robin 
Winks. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 430. $6.50. 


World War II, historians have expressed increasing interest 
Canadian-American relations. The concept century peace between 
the United States and Canada has had particular appeal society which 
has been forced live perpetual cold war. Recently however, several 
works have demonstrated that the tradition century peace 
myth, that during most the nineteenth century, cold war existed be- 
tween Canada and the United States. Mr. Winks Yale University does 
much explode this myth focusing the relations between the United 
States and Canada during the Civil War years. One his basic themes 
that real harmony had existed between British North America and 
the United States after 1815, there would not have been such widespread 
“hostility” between the two countries during the Civil War. The period 
the war was one unusual tension along the border and elsewhere, 
with many people each side convinced that war was inevitable. 

Mr. Winks makes major contribution Civil War literature stressing 
the importance Canada determining Britain’s foreign policy during 
the war. explaining Britain’s failure aid the Confederate states, his- 
torians have long the British need for Northern wheat, Britain’s 
concern over the Schleswig-Holstein dispute the Continent, and the 
repugnance for slavery felt the British working classes and the royal 
family. But Mr. Winks makes unmistakably clear that Britain’s fear 
losing her Canadian provinces force, with resulting loss prestige, 
was equally important shaping Britain’s neutral policy during the war. 

The author also presents much new information the subject Can- 
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adian enlistments the Northern armies, Canadian public opinion 
related the war, and the Confederacy’s efforts embroil the North 
war with Britain through her Canadian provinces. 

Just America’s political and economic institutions owe much the 
Civil War, the author demonstrates that the same true for Canada. 
pointing out the necessity for more adequate system defense, the 
Civil War promoted national unity and period constitution-making 
Canada. With the temporary disruption American trade, also stimu- 
lated the economic development Canada. 

This book example history should written. Mr. Winks 
writes lively style which illuminates all aspects Canadian-American 
relations during the Civil War years. The volume reflects more research 
into newspapers, diaries, private letters, official correspondence, and public 
speeches than any other this reviewer has had the pleasure read 
quite while. unique aspect the book its versatility. Students the 
Civil War, Canadian history, the British Empire, Anglo-American rela- 
tions should read it. The author should encouraged continue his 
work both Canadian and American history, historians can 
much about each country studying them simultaneously. 


University Illinois 


Why the North Won the Civil War. Edited David Donald. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 129. $2.95.) 


PERCEPTIVE scholars attempt answer the question implied this 
title. Richard Current argues that Northern victory was the reward 
greater material resources; Norman Graebner says that the South 
fell for want ability bring Europe her support; Harry Williams 
returns his theme superior Northern military leadership; David 
Potter weighs the political sagacity Abraham Lincoln 
Davis, and finds Davis wanting; David Donald lays Southern defeat 
excess what usually taken America’s greatest virtue—democ- 
racy. 

the Preface, editor Donald expresses the hope that these essays will 
not much contradict one another that they will complement one 
another. The reviewer believes that they fail this. Taken separately, 
each essay convincing, though many specific refutations come mind; 
brought together, the sum the parts does not equal the whole. 

all claims Southern bungling are true, how account for the striking 
accomplishments the Confederacy? proportion population and 
material resources, the Confederacy generated power seldom ever 
equalled modern times. Only measured abstract yardstick 
achievement does the Confederacy fall short. The Southern effort must 
judged whole judged fairly; split into isolated compartments— 
such Military Leadership, and Political Factors—it easily beaten 
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detail the massed arguments critical analysts. Multiplicity authors 
and views makes this the easier: enables each author support his 
point upon premise that denies the thesis one more his colleagues. 
arguing that superior Northern military leadership won the war, Mr. 
Williams tacitly denies that superior Northern numbers and material re- 
sources were decisive, which what Mr. Current has just attempted 
prove. arguing that superior Northern political leadership won the 
war, Mr. Potter denies that Northern military leadership was superior, 
which what Mr. Williams has just attempted prove. Thus goes. 

Editor Donald says also that these essays nothing more than dem- 
onstrate the complexity historical causation and the dangers over- 
simplification, they will have served their purpose. This they brilliantly. 
Mastery subject, cogency exposition, and clarity phrase combine 
make this book valuable addition the interpretive literature the 
Civil War. 


Tulane University 


Stringfellow the Fourth. Shepard Brown. (New York: Crown 
Publishers, Inc., 1960. Pp. 307. $4.00.) 


epic worth telling and epic worth reading. Mr. Brown has 
written such way that his achievement reminiscent John Thoma- 
son’s Jeb Stuart. The hero one those characters who have made our Ameri- 
can history come along, and the author makes the most what was able 
learn about him. Starting off with wonderfully brisk beginning, the 
interest never lags. 

Frank Stringfellow, the Confederate scout who the subject this book, 
himself natural attraction, especially male readers, for his career 
embodies the type adventure that stimulates imaginations. Most men 
one time another have pictured themselves alone, foot horseback, 
stealing through the lines into enemy territory. This was common routine with 
Stringfellow. brought back valuable information more than one oc- 
casion, usually after hairbreadth escapes, and then, fight happened 
progress, whether Stuart’s storming troopers Mosby’s daring guer- 
laid aside his routine duties and took part it. was always man 
action. When the war ended, however, and went back peaceful ways, 
became Episcopal minister. 

With such subject, about the only thing author need order 
provide interesting book organize his material, write under- 
standable prose, and keep his hero human. This Mr. Brown has done com- 
mendable fashion. 

the start, Stringfellow had trouble joining the Confederate forces. Troop 
after troop turned him down too young and too frail. finally captured 
three Union pickets and took them headquarters the Fourth Virginia 
Cavalry prove was fit for service. 


> 


unusual description Jeb Stuart results from conference String- 
fellow had with him before accepting assignment scout. quotes the 
Confederate cavalry leader saying: “If you lose your life the depth 
some forest, mourn your passing, but mourn more the loss your 
information.” 

Stringfellow admits was always frightened enough make him careful 
and keep him alert. worked well with other scouts, including Will 
Farley and Redmond Burke, and tells the training they had through 

Pathos and drama and romance are sprinkled throughout. There’s the 
time Stringfellow stopped drink coffee and saw ambulance pass, with 
soldiers running along front removing rocks and branches. When the 
scout inquired the identity the wounded, was told was Con- 
federate officer. guessed was Lee, not knowing was Stonewall Jack- 
son. And there’s the romance Stringfellow and Emma, intimate glimpse 
into eventful courtship. 

This volume unquestionably one that should added the Civil War 
bookshelf. This reviewer finds only one part the book that seems bit thin, 
and that part concerns Stringfellow’s stay Canada after the war. Some 
interesting Confederates were there the time, and certainly met and 
conversed with them. so, valuable history growing out the war must have 
been discussed. 


Jones 
Washington, D.C. 
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War Memoirs: Autobiographical Sketch and Narrative the War Be- 
tween the States. Jubal Early. Edited Frank Vandiver. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1960. Pp. xlviii, 496. 


Lee’s army had many classes generals; included among them was 
group caustic, cursing, colorful individualists such Hill, 
“Baldy Dick” Ewell, and “Old Jube” Early. These are the memoirs the 
last-named leader, Lieutenant General Jubal Anderson Early. His soldiers 
looked him with mixture disgust and respect; his subordinates knew 
him tenacious fault. History remembers him for bravery Wil- 
liamsburg, indecision before Washington, and for being soundly defeated 
the Second Valley Campaign. Dr. Frank Vandiver has given excellent 
word picture the man this new edition his memoirs, and con- 
stating: “His book book—blunt, direct, informative, 
personal. some ways stands Early’s best achievement.” 


Bucktailed Wildcats: Regiment Civil War Volunteers. Edwin 
Glover. (New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1960. Pp. 328. 


After lapse the field almost seventy-five years, heartening 
see good regimental studies now appearing. This one ranks with the best. 
The Pennsylvania Rifles was exciting unit. Its bucktailed caps and 
wail-like yells were prominent aspects every major Eastern campaign 
from the Seven Days the Wilderness. The extraordinary valor and ex- 
ceptional markmanship its members made the regiment favorite 
such Federal commanders Reynolds, McCall, and Meade. Relying heavily 
the Official Records, the author has also made abundant use county 
histories, regimental narratives, and local newspapers. lack manuscript 
sources has not seemingly impaired the scope the history. This ex- 
citing story, vividly told, and does justice unit which Pennsylvanians 
may forever proud. 


Battles the Civil War. (Little Rock: Pioneer Press, 1960. Pp. 40. 
Regular Edition, $18.00; Deluxe Edition, $25.00.) 


This unusual—but unusually worthwhile—volume. For the first 
time all thirty-six the famous Kurz and Allison battle lithographs have 
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been collected and reproduced, not only their full panorama color, 
but full size (21” 15”) well. Intricately detailed prints exist for 
every major engagement the war—from First Manassas and Wilson’s 
Creek Nashville and the fall Petersburg. the regular edition the 
prints are bound that they can easily removed for framing. Supple- 
menting each illustration narrative that particular engagement written 
one twenty-four contributors, who include Bell Wiley, Jones, 
Karl Betts, and others. Grant III and Robert Lee have both 
written introductions for the study. Probably work greater size will 
appear the field Civil War history; certainly none will equal the 
flavor and scope war reflected throughout. 


Confederate Exiles Venezuela. Alfred and Kathryn Hanna. 
(Tuscaloosa, Ala.: Confederate Publishing Co., 1960. Pp. 149. $4.50. 


The despair defeat often hard swallow, and not surprising 
that many Confederates fled into Central and South America rather than 
buck the storm Reconstruction. One such group, fifty number and led 
Dr. Henry Price, set out from St. Louis December, 1866; their 
destination was Venezuela, 3,000 miles the south. Theirs was 
spearheading movement for other discontented and destitute Rebels. 
What happened these self-exiled Confederates the ensuing months 
vividly told this new release the Confederate Publishing Company. 
The authors, well-known husband-and-wife team historians, spent 
many months combing archives throughout the Americas. Only tasty 
sampling great saga still untold given here, but one which 
should whet the appetite any reader who wishes exciting appendix 
his study the Lost Cause. 


The Night the War Was Lost. Charles Dufour. (Garden City: 
Doubleday Co., 1960. Pp. 427. 


For over century readers and writers the Civil War period have 
argued which battle was the climactic engagement the struggle. 
and valid points have been made for Forts Sumter, Henry, and Donelson, 
well for First Manassas, Shiloh, Sharpsburg, Perryville, and Gettys- 
burg. Now “Pie” Dufour comes forth with new nomination—the fall 
New Orleans April, 1862—and many his arguments are hard con- 
test. The Federal capture the Crescent City severed the 
from the Deep South, gave the North control the great waterway’s 
mouth, deprived the Confederacy many items (including Texas beef, 
Louisiana salt, and two ironclad ships isolated upriver), closed one 
the busiest Southern ports, and was severe psychological blow the 
South was morale-booster the North. Whether not one accepts 
his thesis, the author has woven together exciting story naval en- 
gagements, military maneuvers, and civilian reactions war brought force- 
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fully home. Heavily documented and comprehensive scope, this volume 
needed study one phase the neglected Western theater. 


She Rode with the Generals. Sylvia Dannett. (New York: Thomas 
Nelson Sons, 1960. Pp. 326. $5.00.) 


That the Civil War contains many episodes almost unbelievable scope 
more evident than this biography Sarah Emma Edmonds. Filled 
with love for the Union, the young Canadian farm girl disguised herself 
male, enlisted the Federal army under the alias Franklin Thomp- 
son, and for two years served nurse, aide, and spy. When siege 
malaria threatened expose the knowledge her true sex, she deserted 
the army and returned her feminine habits. After the war she recorded 
her experiences noted work, Nurse and Spy, and she held the distinction 
being the only woman ever admitted the Grand Army the Republic. 
Mrs. Dannett has romantically told the full life Emma Edmonds. lack 
footnotes restricts the usefulness the many quotations and facts 
presented. But last the exciting life unusual woman has been 
brought together and made available students the war. 


From Manassas Appomattox. James Longstreet. Edited James 
Robertson, Jr. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1960. Pp. 
xxix, 692. $8.95. 


Just Lee called Lieutenant General James Longstreet “my old war 
horse,” also did the men the famed First Corps come look upon 
their giant commander the epitome strength and steadfastness. Long- 
street’s reluctance wage offensive against enemy not thoroughly 
reconnoitered, plus his postwar affiliation with Radical Republicans, gave 
rise Southern charges that alone was responsible for the three-day 
disaster Gettysburg. His memoirs, painstaking history the Army 
the Northern Virginia, became also his rebuttal the many charges levied 
against him. Owing the scarcity of, and premium prices for, the original 
edition, Indiana has now republished the recollections (with original illus- 
trations and maps) and added notes, more comprehensive index, and 
new introduction the editor Civil War History. needed volume 
“Old Peter’s” defense. 


The War They Fought. Richard Harwell. (New York: Longmans 
Green Co., 1960. Pp. xxix, 362. $6.95.) 


Few writers this era could hope have the knowledge Civil War 
bibliography that Mr. Harwell has nurtured over the years. His ability 
extract the cream from the milk books and manuscripts was illustrated 
two earlier anthologies, The Confederate Reader and The Union Reader. 
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Both works moved rapidly the forefront popularity spite the 
deluge volumes the same field. answer popular demand, Long- 
mans has combined these two works into one volume more economical 
price. Nothing has been omitted from the two Readers. Contained herein 
are ninety-five selections from sources both unknown and scarce. Every 
phase the war either side included. While the publishers should 
certainly know better than publish separate indexes for the two sections, 
they deserve credit for making available popular price study 
that belongs beside any military history the war. 


The Wilderness Campaign. Edward Steere. (Harrisburg: The 
Stackpole Co., 1960. Pp. xiii, 522. 


May 1864, the Army the Potomac began its eighth campaign 
against its Confederate adversary, led Robert Lee. Two days 
fighting that dense undergrowth north-central Virginia reaped toll 
26,300 casualties, but both contestants realized that the Wilderness 
the new Federal commander, Grant, had come east fight, and 
fight again, until ultimate victory was achieved. This the story the 
Wilderness battle. military history—pure, detailed, and painstakingly 
presented. regiment has been overlooked, artillery battery omitted. 
All the action those two bloody days, May 5-6, presented with fresh 
vigor and comprehensiveness. Excellent maps supplement the text and 
facilitate understanding the intricacies the campaign; voluminous 
notes provide references for those seeking more data particulars. Several 
volumes have been written the campaign that became the beginning 
the end for the Army Northern Virginia, but none has placed all 
the pieces together adroitly. 


Thrilling Record. Thomas Goodman. Edited Thomas 
Hooper. Mo.: Thomas Hooper, 1960. Pp. 63. 


Twenty-seven Federal soldiers were enroute home furloughs late 
September, 1864, when the train which they were riding was stopped 
“Confederate” guerrillas near Centralia, Missouri. Twenty-six the 
men were taken from the train, divested their uniforms, and murdered 
where they stood. The remaining soldier, Sgt. Thomas Goodman, was 
borne away hostage. that predicament witnessed the massacre 
later the day 123 Federal soldiers who were trapped, killed, and then 
dismembered drunken bushwhackers. Goodman’s account that Sep- 
tember was originally published 1868 and quickly became 
item. Now Mr. Hooper has issued new and very limited edition the 
work. has done little editing because little needed for this vivid and 
frank commentary civil war its worst. Above all, Civil War students 
are indebted the editor for making available once more rare and 
extraordinary document. 
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Father, General Lee. Robert Lee, Jr. Edited Philip Van 


Doren Stern. (Garden City: Doubleday Co., 1960. Pp. xxv, 473. 
$5.95. 


This republication, under new title, Recollections and Letters Gen- 
eral Robert Lee, represents possibly the closest thing autobiography 
that “Marse Robert” ever penned. The letters that wrote members 
his family from the front lines reveal different side the leader have 
grown accustomed visualize inspiring his troops his presence and 
leading them forward with his strategic genius. Compiled his son, the 
book has long enjoyed popularity among Americans. this new edition 
Mr. Stern has added introduction, Lee chronology, and gallery Lee 
portraits. But the letters still remain the greatest drawing card. Yet 
view the forthcoming publication the Virginia Civil War Commis- 
sion Lee’s major wartime correspondence—all painstakingly compared 
with the original documents, one might question the value reissuing this 
volume with the letters still marred several errors. 


The Southerner American. Edited Charles Grier Sellers, Jr. 


(Chapel Hill: University North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 216. 


this slim volume nine well-known historians—all Southerners—seek 
point out that the South not, and never has been, land peaceful 
magnolias, and that today are not too far removed from the dangers 
that exploded 100 years ago. Southern historians, they maintain, bear 
heavy responsibility the task making our Southern heritage real part 
our American past rather than entity itself. The monographs cover 
almost every facet Southern history. For Civil War students, however, 
three the essays will have special appeal: “The Travail Slavery,” 
Charles Sellers, Jr.; “The Southerner Fighting Man,” David Don- 
ald; and “Reconstruction: Index Americanism,” Grady McWhiney. 
Many will disagree—perhaps violently—with some the theories proposed, 
but the overall collection abundant feast for meditative digestion. 


The Singing Sixties: The Spirit Civil War Days Drawn from the Mu- 
sic the Times. Willard and Porter Heaps. (Norman: Uni- 
versity Oklahoma Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 423. $8.95. 


The Civil War was singing war, and tunes made popular during that era— 
such “Dixie,” “Rally the Flag,” “Home, Sweet Home,” and “The 
Battle Hymn the become familiar American life 
hot dogs and baseball. Songs the war reflected the exuberance youths 
enjoying their first days the novelty army life, the sadness war 
whole, the loneliness separation, the patriotism conflicting nationalisms. 
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and the deep-rooted sentiments good, humble folk. Yet these things are but 
intimated this volume. The authors succumbed accepting face value all 
the folklore surrounding the songs. They have concocted musical omelet 
with tableware which the dish can used reference guide. short, 
this study will have great appeal the laymen but will little value 
researchers. Oklahoma deserves high praise for the attractiveness the vol- 
ume; its contents, however, leave much desired. 


Lincoln Images: Augustana College Centennial Essays. Edited 
Fritiof Ander. Island, Augustana College Library, 1960. Pp. 
xiii, 161. Illustrated. $3.95. 


This unheralded collection essays some the leading Lincoln scho- 
lars our day volume that all Civil War students should own. Published 
one the oldest Swedish colleges the nation (and dedicated Carl 
Sandburg), this evaluation few Lincoln’s problems will stimulate much 
interest and doubt arouse many questions. The book includes such mono- 
graphs “Lincoln and the Causes the Civil War” Harry Williams, 

“Lincoln and the National Interest” Norman Graebner and fresh 
appraisal Clyde Walton James Randall’s noted article, “Has the 
Lincoln Theme Been Exhausted?” Fritiof Ander, Robert Sutton, and 
Ralph Roske have also added articles Lincoln, and Ernest Espelie 
has compiled bibliography the vast Lincoln collection the Augustana 
College Library. Indexed and illustrated, Lincoln Images not eulogistic 
rehashing well-worn themes; work new, thoughtful, and provocative. 


The Confederate Congress. Wilfred Buck Yearns. (Athens: Univer- 
sity Georgia Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 293. $5.00.) 


That states’ rights—the very foundation the Confederacy—ultimately 
became the instrument its death will apparent after reading this new and 
badly needed study. Like their constituents, the senators and representatives 
began the war full brotherhood and co-operation, but the years dragged 
past and problems mounted, rifts among themselves and with the President 
turned the Congress into body dissension, jealousy, and natural inef- 
ficiency. Conscientious legislators such Louis Wigfall were forced 
endure the almost schizophrenic behavior such buffoons Henry Stuart 
Foote. the end, exhausted from political controversy and argumentative 
stalemates, the Congress collapsed heap that does little justice the 
ideal The Lost Cause. Dr. Yearns, member the history faculty 
Wake Forest College, has uncovered with scholarly hands new door 
Confederate history, and beyond the portal study eye-opening 
interesting. 


